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rHE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN 
WASHINGTON' 


junior high school is an accepted 
the 
It has passed the experi- 


tution in school organization in 
d States. 
As to its educational advan- 


debate 


il Stage 


ves there is no longer serious 
ne edueators. 
increase in the number of junior 
schools has been nothing short of phe- 
enal. Edueational authorities assert 
the first junior high school was estab- 
in 1909. <Aeceording to the United 
States Bureau of Education thirteen years 
1922, 456 different cities re- 


ed having 733 junior high schools. 


er, 1.é., In 


Although the junior high school has be- 


e an accepted institution in theory, 
ertheless it has not been universally es- 


blished. 
short for it to completely find its ulti- 


Furthermore, the time has been 


ite place in the six-three-three plan of or- 
ganization. Some cities are moving rapidly 
ward a uniform system of six years of ele- 
mentary school, three years of junior high 
school and three years of senior high school. 
Many cities are only partially organized on 
he six-three-three plan. For various rea- 
sons, still other cities have not adopted the 
six-three-three plan of organization, and 
hence have no junior high schools. 
Beginnings of the Junior High Schools. 
In 1919 two junior high schools were opened 
in Washington, one for white pupils and 
one for colored pupils. These two schools 
were established in two old buildings for- 
used for high-school purposes but 
buildings 


ited when new high-school 


ere provided. From the beginning these 


hools increased greatly in size and pres- 


\ddress delivered before the National Council 


Education on July 3, 1924. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 


1924 Number 504 


tige. The Board of Edueation has no 


adopted the policy of extending the junior 

high-school system throughout the city 
Immediately following the beginning 

my administration of the school system 


Washington in 1920 appropriations were 


secured for two new junior high-school 


buildings. These buildings were completed 
and occupied in December, 1923. In addi 
tion, one building formerly used as a high 
school building and another as an elemen 
tary school were converted to junior high 
school purposes in September, 1923 As 
a result, during the past school vear there 
were In operation six junior high schools in 
the city of Washington. 

Steps have already been taken for the 
conversion of two elementary school build 
ings for junior high-school purposes, one of 
which will be opened in September, 1924, 
and the other February 1, 1925. In addi 
tion, sites have been purchased on which 
will be located two new junior high-school 
buildings similar in plan and design to the 
new buildings which have already been 
occupied. 

Local Situation Favorable to Junior High 
Schools. The situation in Washington is 
most favorable for the organization and de 
velopment of a complete system of junior 
A large 
house construction must take place in the 
immediate future. All the elementary 


schools are filled to capacity and most of 


high-schools. amount of school 


them are exceedingly congested. 

The high schools are likewise so congested 
that of them 
adopt a double-shift program. 
standpoint of finance it will be more eco- 
nomical to build junior high schools than 
it will be to build both elementary schools 


system of 


obliged to 
the 


most have been 


From 


and high schools. Moreover, a 


junior high schools will provide better edu 
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cational facilities than can be provided by 
making additions to the elementary schools 
and to high schools. By establishing a sys- 
tem of junior high schools, congestion can 
be most readily relieved in both the elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools. 

Types of Junior High Schools. 
cities the junior high schools have been as- 


In some 


sociated with the elementary schools in or- 
ganization, administration and supervision. 
In other cities they have been associated 
with the senior high schools, providing a 
combined course of six years for Junior and 
senior high schools. 

In Washington the junior high school is 
a separate and distinct institution. It is 
established in a separate building, with its 
While the first two Junior 
Washington 


own principal. 
established in 
the junior high 


high schools 


were city-wide schools, 
schools subsequently established have been 
regional schools. 

The two schools originally established 
received the pupils from all parts of the 
institu- 


city who elected to go to those 


tions. This has been unsatisfactory, both 
financially and educationally. 

The number of pupils electing to go to 
the junior high school from any single ele- 
mentary school has not been sufficient to 
reduce the number of teachers in that ele- 
mentary school. The bringing together in 
the junior high school of these pupils from 
a large number of different elementary 
schools has resulted in increasing very ma- 
terially the total cost of educating those 
pupils in the junior high schools. In addi- 
tion, the pupils electing to attend our city- 
wide junior high schools have been for the 


most part pupils who were not getting 
along well in their respective elementary 
Too frequently they have been 
The bringing 


schools. 
‘‘misfits’’ and ‘‘failures.’’ 
together of a thousand such pupils into one 
institution has made a very difficult educa- 
tional problem. Undoubtedly, as conditions 
make it possible, these two original junior 
high schools which still operate largely on a 
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city-wide basis will become regional . 
high schools. 

The regional junior high school 
located as to accommodate all the seven: 
and eighth grade pupils in element 
their 


The ninth grade work for such pupils 


schools within respective dist 
also provided in the junior high s 
rather than in the senior high schools 
Teachers for Junior High Schools 
doubtedly the most important asset of 
school is its corps of teachers. This 
doubly true of the junior high school, si) 
it is a departure in many respects from ¢! 
traditional elementary school on the 
hand or the senior high school on the ot} 
If the junior high school teacher is to s 
ceed, she must have a clear idea of the ed 
cational objectives of the junior high sch: 
This requires professional reading and s 
tematic instruction. Moreover, element 
school teachers who become junior hig 
school teachers must be qualified to 


subject-matter more advanced tha 
elementary school offers. 

In preparation for the opening of jw 
high schools it became incumbent upon t} 
school officials to determine upon a plan ot 
procedure for qualifying junior high scho 
teachers that would be reasonably sur 
guarantee that those who qualified for suc! 
positions would have a_ thoroughgoing 
knowledge of the subject-matter which t 
would teach in grades VII, VIII and IX 
of the junior high schools, and that the 
should have a proper professional unde! 
standing of the aims, methods and org 
ization of the junior high school. In wor! 
ing out a program for qualifying teachers 
already in the service, it was the desire 0! 
the school officials to ask teachers to d 
demonstrat 


more than was necessary to 


that they possessed the above-mention: 
qualifications. 

Each teacher of academie subjects in t 
junior high school is expected to teach tv 
different subjects in order that pupils ! 
not have too many different teachers 
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rly in the early years of the junior 
Teachers of special subjects 


school. 
sic, drawing, shop work, general 
and physical training teach only 
pecialties. 
q ialify fora junior high-school posi- 
in elementary school teacher with the 
two-year normal school diploma was 
iired to pursue courses in subject mat- 
f two academic subjects and an ap- 
d professional course on the aims, 
ods and organization of the junior high 
lieu of the usual written examinations 
oard of examiners agreed to accept 
The 
above-mentioned 


such 
the 
es were accepted in the place of the 


‘ates covering courses. 


s earned in 


s usually earned in the written exami- 
n, and no written examination as such 
required. 
irses Offered for Teachers. The school 
ils not only modified the usual proce- 
in the examinations for qualifying 
ers, but they also organized, at the 
lest of the teachers, courses for teachers 
ke as a means of qualifying for ap- 
1922 
looking forward to the opening of 
the 
e courses were organized and conducted 


itment. During the summer of 


or high schools following year, 

ra period of six weeks. 

Fifty teachers took the course in English, 

teachers took the course in geography 

19 teachers took the course in mathe- 
es. It stands to the professional credit 

these teachers that they requested such 


urses and collectively paid the instructors 


for giving them, no publie funds being 


ulable for such purpose. 


Arrangements were made with George 


shington University, and with Howard 
ersity (for colored teachers), whereby 


ichers pursuing these courses successfully 


secure university credit by register- 
n these respective institutions and pay- 
i small registration fee. 
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instructor from the 
School of New York City, another from the 


Maryland State Normal School, and one 


One was Lineoln 


} 


was a principal of a Boston high school; 
all were specialists in their subjects and 
well qualified for their work 

The instructors reviewed the subject-mat- 
ter in the course of study prescribed for the 
junior high schools. Emphasis was placed 
on subject-matter. Methods of instruction 
were subordinated. Teachers who pursued 
these courses speak in the highest terms of 
the value of the courses offered. 
1922-23 


who took two subject-matter courses during 


Extension Courses, Teachers 
the summer of 1922 needed a professional 
course on the junior high school in order to 
for 


complete their preparation appoint- 


ment. Teachers requested the superinten- 
dent to undertake to organize such a course. 

Accordingly, Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
came to Washington each Saturday morn- 
ing during the first half of the school year 
1922-23, and gave two 2-hour courses for a 
period of 15 weeks beginning October 7. 
One hundred and twenty white teachers 
registered for the course provided for them 
and 114 colored teachers registered for the 
duplicated course. A teacher who success 
fully completed this course received two 
eredits at Columbia University and the 
grade earned was accepted by the board of 
examiners in lieu of a written examination 
on this professional subject. 

Courses in George Washington Univer 
sity. In addition to the professional courses 
offered by Professor Briggs on the junior 
high school, George Washington University 
organized and conducted subject-matter 
courses for junior high school teachers in 
general science and history during the 
school year 1922-23. 

Salaries of Such 


T¢ ache rs 


schedule which was recently enacted into 


The salary 


law by Congress, and which went into effect 


July 1, 1924, provides that teachers with 
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elementary school qualifications who have 
in addition met the higher eligibility re- 
quirements above described for teachers in 
junior high sehools will be regularly paid 
annually two hundred dollars more per 
year than teachers in the elementary 
schools. The principle of additional com- 
pensation for additional preparation is 
thus specifically recognized in the new sal- 
ary schedule for teachers who transfer from 
the elementary school to the junior high 
school. 

Teachers with high school qualifications, 
i.e.. eollege graduates, who qualify for 
junior high school positions receive, accord- 
ing to the new schedule, the same salary as 
senior high school teachers. 

In contrast with legal requirements here- 
tofore prevailing, it is important also to 
point out that hereafter no distinction will 
be made between teachers on the two sched- 
ules in their assignments of work. Each 
teacher, whether possessing elementary 
school qualifications plus, or senior high 
school qualifications, will be expected to 
offer instruction to seventh, eighth or ninth 
year pupils as the requirements of organi- 
zation may demand. Moreover, the num- 
ber of teachers who shall be promoted from 
the elementary schools or appointed from 
the high school eligible lists is unrestricted. 
This means that as the supply of well- 
qualified elementary school teachers be- 
comes low, all appointments to junior high 
school positions may be made from the lists 
of candidates possessing high school qualifi- 
cations and vice versa. 

Courses of Study. Appropriate courses 
of study for the junior high school are un- 
doubtedly second in importance only to the 
corps of teachers. Indeed, one of the pri- 
mary purposes in the establishment of 
junior high schools has been to provide an 
opportunity for a thoroughgoing alteration, 
revision, elimination and extension of the 
courses of study usually found in grades 
seven and eight of the elementary school 
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as well as those in the first year of th 
school. 

The courses of study for the junior } 
school system now being organized in ¢| 
Washington schools have originated 
the teachers who are to use them. Ea 
in the planning for opening additio; 
junior high schools, committees on cou; 
of study were formed for the different 
jects of study to be taught in the jw 
high schools. Each committee was made 
of the teachers already in the junior hig 
school and those within the school syst 
who had qualified for appointment to { 
schools. In addition to teachers the co; 
mittees ineluded also the heads of the d 
partments in the high schools, who sy; 
vise their respective subjects in the jun 
high school. The course of study whi 
had been in use in the two junior hig 
schools already established was placed in 
the hands of each committee. The atter 
tion of the committees was also directed 
toward courses of study in other cities and 
such books as Charters’ ‘‘Curriculum-M: 
ing.’’ Each committee was given ful! ; 
thority to map out a course of study cor 
sistent with the purpose of teaching 
subject and with the general organizat 
of the junior high school. 

Such utilization of the knowledge, abilit 
and experience of teachers has the adva 
tage of building up a practical course « 
study based on classroom experience, of s 
curing the sympathetic understanding by 
the teachers of the course when adopted 
and of affording helpful stimulus and 
proper encouragement to the teaching stati 
which must follow from such professional! 
recognition. 

Administration. Every thoughtful 
ministrator of a school system realizes how 
important it is to the suecess of educationa 
work that contentment of mind, harmon) 
and cooperation shall exist among the work- 
ers in the school system. While an) 
changes are likely to prompt uneasiness 
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« employees involved, changes are es- 
F progress is to be made. Changes 
d be made gradually. Progress must 
by slow evolution rather than by 
en upheaval. Changes should do in- 
ils no personal injustice. 
s broad fundamental statement of 
has guided the superintendent in 
shington in his efforts gradually to re- 
nize the school system from the tradi- 
eight-four plan of organization to 
six-three-three plan of organization, 
h ineorporates the junior high school 
n integral part of the school system. 
With a view of utilizing the ideas and 
es of officials concerned, and with a 
er view of keeping the whole school 
informed of plans under way and 
nges contemplated, the superintendent 
rmed a committee of administrative and 
ervisory Officials who should have charge 
supervisory and administrative ar- 
cements pertaining to ‘the junior high 
ls. This committee consists of the six 
junior high-school principals, two super- 
vising principals representing the elemen- 
ry schools, two high-school principals 
epresenting the high schools, and the su- 
perintendent and his two assistant super- 
intendents. 


This committee of thirteen school officials 


has passed upon the details of every course 


study prepared by the committees of 
eachers before said courses were finally 
presented to the superintendent for his ap- 
proval. This committee has determined all 

itters of organization as they pertain to 

‘ junior high schools, such as the length 
{ the school day, the length of recitation 
period, the time and length of the lunch 
period, extra-curricular activities, provi- 
sion for supervised study, provision for 
departmental teaching, program of studies 
nd time allotments. The final conclusions 
reached by this administrative committee 
have represented the combined judgment of 
he members of the committee, and have 


uniformly been put into operaticn by the 
official action of the superintendent. 

Some Significant Local Difficulties. The 
significanee of the suecess which has been 
attained in establishing six junior high 
schools in Washington in a period of four 
years can not be fully appreciated unless 
certain local conditions are understood 

In the first place, the plan of organiza- 
tion of the school system is determined 
largely by law rather than by discretionary 
action of the Board of Education. The 
organic law governing the school system 
was passed in 1906, long before a junior 
high school was thought of in Washington. 
Hence, there has been no legislative recog- 
nition or authorization for junior high 
schools except as carried in annual appro- 
priations bills, providing money for the 
schools. 

In the second place, appropriations for 
the schools are made in a very detailed 
school budget which shows just how prac- 
tically every dollar is to be spent. Money 
is not appropriated for teachers’ salaries, 
but rather for a specific number of high 
school salaries and a stated number of ele- 
mentary school salaries of various kinds. 

The salary schedule adopted in 1906 and 
in effect to June 30, 1924, provides for five 
different classes of salaries for elementary 
school teachers. The lower salaries were 
given the inexperienced teachers who uni- 
formly began service in the primary grades. 
If they were to receive more than a hun- 
dred dollar increase after four years of 
service they must be promoted to the next 
higher grades. The result of this archaic 
provision was to put all inexperienced or 
comparatively inexperienced teachers into 
the primary grades and all the older teach- 
ers into the upper grades. 

As a result of the system of advancement 
of the more proficient teachers from lower 
to higher grades, some of the most efficient 
teachers in Washington were already to be 
found in grades VII and VIII. Their high 
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professional standing justified the school 
officials in giving them preferential consid- 
eration in the qualifying of teachers for the 
junior high school. This made it easy to 
transfer classes from an elementary school 
to the junior high school because frequently 
the teacher accompanied them. 

The serious administrative difficulty arose 
from the fact that a teacher on an elemen- 
tary school salary could teach only elemen- 
tary school subjects in the junior high 
school, and a teacher on a high-school sal- 
ary could teach only high-school subjects. 
This made the organization of the junior 
high school a very difficult problem. How- 
ever, the new salary schedule which went 
into effect July 1, 1924, wipes out all of 
these legislative difficulties. The fact that 
these six junior high schools have been or- 
ganized under such difficulties is due to the 
ingenuity of school officers and the fine ¢o- 
operation of teachers. 

A third fact of significance remains to 
be noted. The fundamental purpose of the 
junior high school is to improve the instrue- 
tion of the pupils through a better adapta- 
tion to their needs of the subject-matter and 
methods of instruction. In the judgment 
of the speaker, there is no city in the coun- 
try where the organization of the junior 
high school is more likely to provide for 
this improvement than Washington. 

It seems to have been the policy over a 
long period of years to build elementary 
schools of eight rooms. The type of elemen- 
tary school in Washington is an eight- 
room building with four class-rooms on 
each of two floors and a good deal of waste 
space in the middle of the building. This 
building was designed to accommodate 
eight grades, one room for each of eight 
grades. In Washington there are more than 
seventy-five such eight-room buildings. 

I need not point out to this audience that 
this type of building is wholly inadequate 
to provide the necessary educational facili- 
ties of the modern school. Such an eight- 
room building provides no manual training 
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room, no domestic science or domest 
room. It provides for no kindergarte) 
provides for no differentiation of 
among pupils, there being only one 1 
for each grade. Moreover, the sevent| 
eighth grade classes in these schools 
usually comparatively small and the cla 
in the first two or three grades are usu 
far above the standard of forty pupil 
the class. 

Obviously if the school system is to pr 
vide the facilities required in an up-to 
school system, the above-mentioned 
ties must be provided as additional acco) 
modations. Pupils from these eight-1 
buildings are now sent to manual training 
and domestie science centers for spec 
work. 

As a means of improving elementar 
school organization, where possible, eig 
room additions are being constructed 
eight-room buildings and provision is being 
made for the facilities which have heret 
fore been inadequately provided. I 
ever, a most important means of improving 
the education of seventh and eighth grad 
pupils is by means of the junior high scl 
By taking seventh and eighth grade pu 
out of these eight-room or sixteen-roo! 
buildings it will be possible to reduce tl! 
number of part-time classes and will d 
crease the number of over-sized classes 1 
the elementary grades. Specialized fac 
ties are likewise being provided in sixteer 
room buildings, but in many instances 1 
specialized facilities of the junior hig 
school will be made available for pupils of 
elementary school age. 

More significant perhaps than anything 
else is the fact that by bringing togethe1 


re 


into the junior high school larger numbe1 
of seventh and eighth grade pupils it 1s 
made possible to classify these pupils in a 
cordance with their educational interests 
individual eapacities and probable fut 
educational careers. In my judgment 
is one of the most significant developments 


+ 


attendant upon the organization of 


this 
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high schools in Washington. By 
closing let me point out that the 
shment of junior high schools in 
ngton has been based on a clearly 
| platform of which the following are 
rtant planks: 

That the fundamental purpose of the 
r high school is to provide better in- 
tion than the traditional grades VII 
VIII and‘the first year of high school 
heretofore provided. 

» That the program and procedure of 

inior high school must be adapted to 

uupils rather than the pupils being 
nto the school. 
That the junior high school must be 

her a glorified elementary school nor a 

ing high school but a distinctive institu- 


to meet its peculiar educational prob- 


That the courses of study must be 

ially prepared for the junior high 

ol: they ean not be appropriated from 
erades nor from the high school. 

That teachers must be as specifically 

prepared for the junior high schools as 

traditionally are for the kindergarten, 

the elementary school or for the high 

hool 


i 


6. That junior high schools should be 


established no faster than qualified teach- 
] 
ers and other prerequisites can be provided. 
FRANK W. BaA.iou 
RINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE APPROACH TO THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


liisrory, when it is taught in the de- 
partment of history, may be history; but 
when it is taught in the department of 
education, history must be education. So 
t has been said; but I can not believe it. 
whole paper is meant to be a protest 
gainst this doctrine of the pedagogue. 
history of education must be good 

as history and as education if it is 
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to be worthy in either respect. It must 


be both academically sound and 
sionally pertinent. 

Furthermore, the history of education i 
a division or topic of history-at-large. So 
Francis Bacon also thought. The history 
of the world without the story of man’s 


education seemed to him like a figure of 
the 


single great eve left out. 


mighty giant Polyphemus with his 
The history of 
education, to put it more modestly, is one 
member of the body of history to which also 
belongs the history of politics, ol philos 
ophy, of science, of war and of whatever 
else records and interprets the deeds and 
the interests of mankind. 

Shall we organize the history of educa 
tion around current educational situations, 
or into a time sequence, as is usually done? 
After all, only debatable questions are 
worth debating. I believe the answer to 
this question must be that our decision in 
favor of either approach will depend upon 
our conception of the nature of history in 
general and of the history of education in 
particular; and also upon the purpose of 
our teaching and its environing conditions 
in departments and colleges of education. 
What we ought to do depends upon what 
we mean to accomplish through the means 
at our command. 

Of the nature of history, about which so 
many books 
here say only a few words. 


have been written, we can 
The historian 
has been to school to the natural scientist. 
He has learned that in human nature also 
the common and the constant better 
worth telling about than the unique and 


And again he is learning 


are 


the dramatic. 
what the natural scientist does not always 
recognize, namely, that there are no crude 
facts independent of their meanings. Even 
facts of direct observation are seen by some 
one and in the seeing itself and in any 
report of it are interpreted. History is 
an interpretation of facts which helps us 
to relive and reconstruct past human ex- 
perience. 
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In the third place, human experience is posed of historical material. Many bo 
a matter of development and continuous’ especially some on secondary education 
sequence. It can take place only in time. administration and even on so specia 
Whatever our view of history, time is of topic as the pedagogy of reading are in| 
its essence and we can not eseape its chron- ently historical and could never have bee; 
ological character. Even though we or- written and can not now be underst 
ganize our historical studies about present- without a close acquaintance with the | 
day interests and problems these studies tory of education. A well-known book 
must be at bottom chronological if they the teaching of physics and another on t 
are to give us a true interpretation of ex- teaching of mathematics are 40 per cent 


perience. The present status of anything, plain history of education. I do not objec: 


physical education in the schools of Ohio to this method of using the subject, but 
on April 4, 1924, for example, has just no we can not now discuss it. 
meaning at all when severed from its We can not here review the various di 
origins, development and probable conse- sions and affiliations of the subject, su 
quences. We may at once dispose of the as educational literature of foreign sc} 
attempt to confine ourselves to the ‘‘here systems or the history of science or 
and now.’’ Whatever else such a study various advanced and research problems « 
might be it certainly could not be history. the field. Nor can we take up the plac 
These comments on the nature of history the whole course of the teacher’s training 
and of the history of education we will to which the history of education shou 
use a little later. be assigned, nor whether the subject should 
The conditions under which the history be introductory to the other subjects, nor 
of education is taught are so various that whether it should be the culmination a 
I must at once narrow the discussion. We summary of those. Probably, as is now 
are to think of our own local conditions in widely believed, young persons preparing 
the state and the use of the subject in the to become teachers should first be int: 
professional training of teachers. The his- duced to some of the concrete problems o 
tory of education may be chosen as a field their profession. It may well be that 1 
of work by the advanced historical stu- history of education should be allocate 
dent; or it may be taken in course as a_ the second year of a two-year course a! 
general-culture subject by the under-grad- in the junior or senior year of a 
uate; but here we are to think of the uses year course. These matters we can } 
of the subject to prospective teachers and now consider. 
educators. Even though we organize the histor 
Perhaps the history of education should education about present interests and situ 
even be presented incidentally in courses tions we must yet go back into the past 
on secondary education or methods or ad- we are to understand these current p! 
ministration. One text-book writer, who lems at all. Topical and chronologica! 
is known all over this country as a violent then relative terms. Topical study, as « 
critic of the professional use of the history polities or constitutional government or ¢! 
of education, wrote some years ago a so-_ states-rights doctrine or the right of a stat 
called ‘‘Introduction to the Scientific to connive at the non-enforcement 0! 
Study of Education.’’ One chapter of national law, topical study, whether bro 
that book is called ‘‘Schools of other coun- as in my first example or narrow as in m 
tries and other times,’’ and by actual count last, is merely more cross-sectional 
about one quarter of the whole work iscom- more highly selective than the chronolog 
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ach. Both are chronological. The 


storv of education, as remarked at the 


vinning, is itself a topic from history-at- 
Mother and daughter follow the 
principles and use the same methods. 
it appears that my subject should 
read the topical versus the chronologi- 
but rather the topical and the chrono- 
treatment of the history of educa- 
lhe relative emphasis upon each de- 
is upon the purposes that control our 
ng. Of all the possible objectives of 
teaching of the history of education 
may consider three which seem to be 

‘ially significant. 
1) The history of education may very 
erly be asked to serve as an exponent 
— current educational conditions. The 
would be to state, in comparative 
ms chiefly, but with at least some his- 
ical background, our present problems 
|achievements. This first aim is descrip- 


lace 
aining 
shou 

should 


nor 


2) The history of education may be 
eeded as the dissolvent of baneful tradi- 
ms and prejudices or as the defender of 
ew ideas and practices of merit. When 
he historian assumes this function he must 

study both origins and relationships as well 

as probable consequences. The purpose 
e is criticism, evaluation. 
}) The history of education must dem- 
onstrate to the inquirer the continuity and 
ogress of educational endeavor. The con- 
\uity of history is an observed fact. Every 
stitution and idea is the result, ‘‘the sum- 
ition,’’ James Harvey Robinson calls it, 
long lines of progress, reaching back 
as lar as we have the patience or means to 
ow them.’’ The school is the institution 
apart to develop and direct the tech- 
jue of progress. This third purpose of 
he history of education—and, I believe, the 
‘undamental one—may be called synthesis 
reconstruction. These three functions 
the subject will now be considered 
tim. 
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Whence comes the absurd prejudice that 
candid history can not be written until 
many decades or centuries after the events? 
If the only true history is that which is r 
lived, then the contemporary scene offers 
the easier problem. Time changes us. We 
no longer think or feel as the ancients did. 
It is almost impossible, for example, to 
catch the high-flown Greek attitude toward 
industry and finance. The bankers, Plato 
Says, are the weaker ones. Time does 
more. It usually makes the answers to our 
questions of less importance. We ask ol 
history not the answers to the questions 
which Horace Mann asked but to those 
which we ask. The old issues are obsolete. 
We have our own new causes to try at the 
bar of history. Every age must solve its 
own problems in the light of the past. And 
time does still more. It obliterates vital 
facts. Many of the records and remains 
from which the life of the past is to be re 
constructed disappear as time goes on. In 
view of these considerations the contem 
porary historian is fortunate. 

It is a true and the weightiest objection 
to contemporary history that it is apt to be 
vitiated by powerful prejudices. But re- 
moteness does not assure impartiality. 
Would not Carlyle were he writing to-day 
still call the French Revolution ‘‘a fever, 
frenzy,’’ ‘‘an open, violent rebellion and 
victory of disprisioned anarchy’’? I think 
he would. The rhetoric is the consequence 
of a violent man’s dealing with a fiery sub- 
ject. Detachment is not the result of the 
mere lapse of time but rather of a calm 
judgment schooled in dealing with contro- 
versial questions. 

Whatever difficulties may be in the way 
of a discussion of contemporary education 
must be overcome as far as possible. Teach- 
ers of the history of education must discuss 
present problems and achievements in self- 
defense. They should desire to do so be- 
cause of the interest of the students and the 
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practical value of these topics. The sub- 
ject must bake some bread. We must con- 
sider the present status of industrial edu- 
cation, the recurrence, with variations, of 
the individual method of teaching, state aid 
in Ohio and other present-day topics. We 
must bring the subject down to date. <A 


topical treatment would seem to be desir- 


able in dealing descriptively with current 
education. 

Recently, efforts have been made to re- 
strict the study of the history of education 
to the modern period. When we consider 
the slight training in history and the com- 
plete lack of professional experience of the 
young girls who fill our classes, one is almost 
tempted to sympathize with these attempts. 
Indeed in a two-year course of teacher- 
training some slight notion of the modern 
educational developments is better than 
nothing; and such a treatment is clearly 
better than an attempt to cover ancient, 
medieval and modern periods in a super- 
From another standpoint some- 
There is in 


ficial way. 
thing can be said for this view. 
the history of education, as elsewhere, the 
constant temptation to spend overmuch 
time upon the earlier portions of the sub- 
ject and therefore to fail in adequate treat- 
ment of current topics. This mistake we 
should not make. We must treat the mod- 
ern period adequately. This is essential. 
But should we confine ourselves to 
period? 


this 


When we agree to confine all considera- 
tion to recent times we are giving aid and 
the all historical 


comfort to enemies of 


studies; and eventually to the enemies of 


all liberal studies of every kind. If we 
agree to begin with the Renaissance in 
Italy they will argue for the Reformation; 
if we concede that, they will then insist that 
nothing anterior to the French Revolution 
is worthy of study by moderns, and if we 
accept the latter date, we shall be told that 
modern state school systems do not much 
antedate 1870. Pretty soon we shall have 
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to begin with the day after to-morrow. In 
passing, it should be noticed that the samy 
type of argument will narrow any subject 
educational psychology or administrat 
or sociology, to similarly untenable limit 
Really the argument that only the ree 
past is worthy of study is the argument 

a densely ignorant man—at any rate, 
one who does not know that the archeo 
gists have in the last several decades prac- 
tically erased the word prehistoric from ou 
language. However, for particular pw 
poses and in some actual situations in tly 
training of teachers I, for one, would agre 
that we must stress the descriptive function 
of the history of education, that we must 
emphasize the recent and current, and that 
we must to a certain degree employ a 
ical method based upon present educationa 


+r 


situations. 
II 


Turning to a second function of the his- 
tory of education we are to consider it as 
the dissolvent of educational tradition and 
fads. The professional training of teachers 
in the United States is largely, in the lower 
ranges of it very largely, concerned with 
technique. We turn out people who ar 
taught to do their job in a given way. W: 
teach them their trade. ‘‘Theirs not to 
reason why.’’ The reasons for this state of 
affairs are historical reasons. Our teaching 
candidates are young girls. They hope t 
teach one year, two, three, four. They pray 
that it may not be more than five years; and 
usually their prayers are answered. Under 
these conditions, extensive and liberal pro- 
fessional training is too much to expect 
They are given brief and dogmatie courses 
in ‘‘how to teach.’’ 

And so it has been from the beginning 
The academies concerned themselves almos 
entirely with subject-matter. When thi 
private and public normal schools aros 
they added to subject-reviews a multitude 
of courses on method and a meager pro- 
gram of practice-teaching. This tendency 


+ 
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stress technique was reinforced by the 


yortation of the methods—not the ideas 
| the philosophies but the methods—of 
Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. Child 
study and educational psychology and, 


’ 


e recently, ‘‘tests and measurements,’ 
y forward the same tradition. Lately 
have added to the teacher-training 
irses some elementary work in adminis- 
tration and in the curriculum. The pros- 
nective teacher gets but little of these and 
perhaps digests less. How to go through 
he routine—that is what she is expected to 
ww. She is merely a hand. 
if our purpose were—as it should be— 
the stimulation of professional intelligence 
we should undertake the task of cultivating 
, seriously eritieal attitude toward educa- 
on. Even the history of education has 
en into the tendency to prepare for a 
narrow efficiency. In the development of a 
critical intelligence the history of education 
has a duty to perform which it has some- 
times evaded. 
Let me offer an example. In a very well- 
known text there is an account of the rise 
science and of democracy and of their 
influence in seeularizing the school. Now 
every one who thinks at all knows that secu- 
arization has raised new and serious ques- 
tions about the control of education by the 
state and by business. The church burned 
heretics. Business control persecutes social- 
sts, or narrows courses of study, or pre- 
vents the passage or the enforcement of 
child-labor legislation. The state may 
throttle minorities or even majorities; or 
define patriotism in unacceptable terms. 
Solutions of such problems may be sought 
na strongly organized teaching profession, 
in liberal teaching in colleges and univer- 
sities where future business leaders and 
tuture teachers are being educated, in legal 
sateguards,in publicity, in satire,in the edu- 
cation of organized labor. Whether or not 


+1 . ° ° ° ° 
hese are the directions in which solutions 


ar 


ire to be found, the problem is clearly one 


for the history of education. It ean not 
evade this and similar questions on pain of 
losing its soul. 

Again, in education we long suffered 
from the incubus of the aristocratic theory 
of education which has come down to us 
from the Greeks and older peoples and 
which made it impossible to secure fair edu- 
cational treatment for the children of the 
common man. Does any child, by birth or 
wealth, have a right to a better education 
than another? Or is the only sound claim 
to educational opportunity one which is 
based upon mental ability and moral pur- 
pose? To what extent is social need a fac- 
tor in this problem? We get, from the his- 
tory of education and from the rise to in- 
fluence of the common man, many of the 
essential data for the study of this problem. 

A third example of this critical function 
of the history of education may perhaps be 
allowed. An English historian, Professor 
William Boyd, through comparative and 
historical studies, prepared a keen critique 
of the Montessori system which was so vig- 
orously cried up a decade ago. He tracked 
the ideas and practices of Madame Montes- 
sori from Locke and Rousseau through 
Itard and Seguin to their modern form in 
the work of the Children’s House. Where 
is the Montessori method now? One can 
not help comparing the critical perception 
of this historian with the lack of that qual- 
ity in the Montessorians who once had 
‘¢visions of a time when their schools would 
be planted all over the world with Raph- 
ael’s ‘Madonna of the Chair’ on their walls 
to recall the land of their origin and the 
fine spirit of their founder.’’ The Montes- 
sori system is just one dead fad. 

On the other hand, the supposed educa- 
tional fads of one day may become the ac- 
cepted and beneficent practice of the next. 
And the historian of education has no oe- 
cult powers and no sure way of deciding 
for or against any new departure ; nor does 
any other educational worker. The histor- 
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ian does have a certain critical equipment 
and certain tests, the test of origins and the 
test of comparisons. If you can trace the 
rise and development of an idea, a practice 
or an institution, you can secure help in the 
understanding of it. Again, if you ean 
show the similarity of one practice to an- 
other in like conditions you have a basis for 
its evaluation. Only the truth, only sound 
practice can stand publicity. It is the fune- 
tion of the history of education in its eriti- 
cal capacity to focus and direct this pub- 
licity. 


II 


It is a third function of the history of 


education to present the long view. Devel- 
opment is the great problem which the his- 
torian has to define and to solve. He has 
to show not only how things are but also 
how they have come to be what they are. 
We of to-day, holding the evolutionary 
views that practically all intelligent men 
do hold, ean base such a history of eduea- 
tion only upon the idea of progress. This 
doctrine of progress emerging in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century has produced 
a fundamental change in men’s minds. It 
has transferred the golden age from the 
past to the future. It has transformed our 
view of human life as Copernicus trans- 
formed our view of the physical heavens. 
The history of education is the story of the 
rise of an institution and a program for 
ensuring, furthering and directing progress. 
It is now clear that history, like science, 
is not a body of information but a method. 
History, however, has become not scientific 
but historical. In beeoming historical it 
has taken for its fundamental postulates 
the doctrines of historical continuity and of 
historical progress. It proposes to apply 
to human experience the ideas of compari- 
son, evolution, criticism and reconstruction. 
The historian aims to build up a synthesis, 
while the scientist aims to achieve a final 
analysis. The laboratory shows man as a 
composite of instincts, habits, inhibitions 


and repressions. History studies him 
whole and living personality in his relat 
to other whole men and in contact 
some actual and conerete environm: 
Human life is the result of the inte: 
not only of causes and effects but als 
the efficacy of reasons and conclusions. | 
history of education studies man and 
of his institutions in the concrete. 

History is not a substitute for science 
is an antidote. Education is suffering 
an either-or psychosis, if I may so 1 
it. Either the text-book or the proj 
either individual teaching or the social 
recitation, either science or the class 
either the history of education or scient 
education in the training of teachers 
swings the pedagogical pendulum. 
heve that we should study education by 
method of science and also by the met 
of history. 

If this account of the problem and 
method of history is true, it would seen 
be more fruitful to study the history « 
ucation in the main as it develops, that 
forwards rather than backwards or sid 
ways. Otherwise, will students get the s: 
of growth, of onward and forward m 
ment, of progress? Then also histori: 
naturally hold suspect any method whi 
selects its problems by non-historical 
teria. Selection of topics by counting t 
number of times they are mentioned 
newspaper is a method which is apt t: 
more attention than they deserve to a 
shining names or a few sore thumbs. 
over-emphasis upon the present, the 
sient and the trivial is the negatio 
history. 

Doubtless if we are too narrowly and t 
remorselessly practical we shall have \ 
reward. May one perhaps be pardoned | 
doubting whether that reward will b 


professional spirit and the professional 


telligence that we might have had on o! 
terms? 
In my paper I have tried to say that t 





r 
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education is a specialized topic 
tory in general. Under the impress 
theory of evolution, an account of 
ntinuous development of each stage 
experience of man from preceding 
s is the distinguishing characteristic 
tory and its central problem. 
istory of education traces the grow- 
wer of education in the progress of 
nd. 
intain that the history of education 
deseribe present conditions and show 
rigin and background of present prob- 
That this is its main task, I deny. 
stion, therefore, whether we should re- 
nize our history of education about 
nt-day situations. When so reorgan- 
the subject would not be history, but 
is not my reason for questioning that 
I question it because it tends to show 


present out of its proper perspective, as 


, 
( 


nportant, as independent of what has 
before, and as completely in control of 


future. And this we know is not a true 


The future will be the resultant of 


present and the past. Therefore, we 
uld teach history, but teach it so as to 


luminate the present. This means, I be- 


e, that we should teach it not topically 
it chronologically; and it means, sec- 


i 


llv. that we should bring it down to date. 


H. G. Goop 


10 UNIVERSITY, 


ATHENS, OHIO 





HIGH SCHOOL SUPPORT’ 


1aT WE MAY LEARN FROM MASSACHU- 


SETTS AND CALIFORNIA 


Tue World War is over, but the battle 
to reduce school privileges is on. Sinister 


d sophistieal voices, few in number but 


ud and far-reaching, are endeavoring to 


+ 


persuade the richest nation in the world 


it can not afford to educate its chil- 
Wherever the battle to reduce school 


vileges is waged, one of the first citadels 


1A 


} 


bstract of address delivered before the Na- 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 


to be assaulted is the publie high sch 
This is not surprising, since one of the most 
important causes of mounting school-costs 
during the last thirty years has been the 
amazing increase in the number of 
schools and in the number of high 
students. 

In 1890, only three persons out of every 
thousand inhabitants of the United States 
were enrolled in high schools; in 1920, 
twenty-one persons. In 1890, our national 
expenditure for all public high schools was 
less than $5,000,000; in 1920, it was more 
than $66,000,000. Yet despite this fact 
there are still multitudes of children ot 
high-school age in many of our states who 
are being denied all opportunity of attend 
ing high school, and many multitudes more 
attending high schools poorly equipped and 
poorly taught. Yet there is no more sig- 
nificant institution in our entire educa 
tional system, none more deserving of pub- 
lic respect and support than the American 
high school. In the words of Keith and 
Bagley (‘‘The Nation and the Schools,’’ p. 
131) ‘‘the American high school has justi- 
fied its existence. Among the real achieve- 
ments of our educational system the record 
of the high school is the one in which we 
may glory the most.’’ 

Not only must existing high-school privi 
leges in the United States not be reduced, 
but they must be extended until the oppor- 
tunity of a high-school education is placed 
within the reach of every boy and gir! 
vapable of profiting thereby. Yet, unless 
the antiquated and unsound methods of 
support employed by the majority of our 
states be speedily reformed, public educa- 
tion of every type and grade will become 
more and more defenceless against the at- 
tacks of the enemies of publie education 
It behooves the friends of the publie high 
school to study carefully the methods and 
policies of support employed by those states 
whose high schools rank among the first, 
and whose policies of support are superior 


Perhaps no two states in the union have 
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more to offer to those who are concerned 


with the future of the American high 
school than California and Massachusetts. 

Both these commonwealths draw a sharp 
distinction between property taxed by the 
state to secure school revenue, and property 
taxed by local communities. Massachusetts 
derives the major share of her state schoo! 
funds from a state income tax; California 
from a state corporation tax. Neither of 
these states draws a single dollar of state 
Both re- 


serve the general property tax exclusively 


aid from a general property tax. 
for the local communities. In many of our 
states under the district system large por- 
tions of the state escape bearing any share 
whatsoever of the burden of school costs, 
because each year many districts refuse to 
maintain no 


tax and 


Massachusetts nor Cali- 


school 
Neither 


fornia tolerates shirkers. 


levy any 
schools. 

Massachusetts re- 
quires every town to maintain an adequate 
number of elementary schools, and every 
town of 500 families or more to maintain a 
high school. More than this, every town 
must levy a tax sufficient to provide all 
school facilities required by law, and any 
town which fails to do this shall pay a fine 
equivalent to twice the largest amount ever 
before Three 


fourths of this fine shall be returned to the 


voted for publie schools. 
town school authorities to be used for pro- 
viding schools. 

California is equally careful to guard the 
interest of her children. Like Massachu- 
setts, she specifies no definite rate of tax 
which shall be levied, but, instead, requires 
that every county in the state shall levy a 


county tax sufficient to produce $60 per 


high school pupil in average daily atten- 
dance. To this $60 the state adds $30 more. 
Thus there is guaranteed for the education 
of every high school child $90 per year out- 
side of any moneys the districts may raise. 
Bearing in mind that the major portion of 
school moneys in California comes from the 
districts (in 1920, $73 out of every $100), 
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it is easy to see that the California syst 
insures generous support to the 
schools. 

One of the most difficult and vexat 
problems in connection with high sc! 
support is the problem of the non-res 
pupil. California requires every count 
levy in addition to the $60 per pupil t 
high school tuition tax sufficient to pay 
tuition and in some cases the transportat 
or board of pupils attending high sc] 
elsewhere. 

Massachusetts towns, of less than 
families, which do not maintain a four 
high school must pay the tuition and, w 
certain circumstances, the transportat 
costs of any pupil who resides therei: 
who attends an approved high schoo 
another town. 

The state reimburses all such towns 
amounts varying from one half the cost 
the entire sum expended. 

Massachusetts’ zeal for placing tli 
portunities of high school education wit 
the reach of her children does not stop wit 
home and att 


The state prov 


the child able to leave 
school in another town. 
reimbursement for towns which pay for ' 
high school instruction at home of a 
who, by reason of physical disability, is 
able to go to another town for high s 
education. 

Massachusetts guarantees from the 
est of all her state school funds a defi: 
sum, varying from $150 to $300, towa! 
the salary of every superintendent, prin 


pal, teacher and every other public sc 

From this same fund are also p: 
supplementary reimbursements to all tow 
These sup} 


officer. 


having a low valuation. 
mentary reimbursements are based on 
All stat 
salary grants are gauged according t 
training, experience and salary of the 
vidual teacher or other school officer. 
FLETCHER H. Swir 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


community ’s valuation per pupil. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS eed of 1 


wom 
\ BRITISH PLAN OF TRAINING FOR 
LIFE OVERSEAS 


vs and girls of Great Britain shoul 
ized to look forward to careers in the 
and dominions of the British Empire 
trained therefore, according to a 
ational training for life overseas 
the British Association for the ith the home 
ot Seience. employment within 
hors, Dr. H. B. Gray, C. E. Brown, tf her sons. 
as Evre, Sir Richard Gregory, O. H. tT 


Sir John Russell, said in part: 
a considerable 
» congested state of the variot ype who love wide 
the over-crow 
a serious blem. 
ary schools are finding SALARIES OF COUNTY SCHOOL 
suitable opening TEACHERS IN 1923 
a number enter THE average salary l the 98,017 
represent only a 
. : reported as teachers in teacne! 
the U. S. Bureau of Education 


$729. In 16 states, however, th 


competing for : On the other 


rseas dominions possess vast resources 
le 


to deve p them. They need , 
» . low this sum, the low 
land, and offer great opportunities 5340 (M : 
: Ma) { Se1ec} 
irit and enterprise. In spite of tempt ee) ( Mississipp1) 
the overseas governments in the form age salary for rural 
oans, few bovs from our publi schools are: Arizona, $1.2 


arge secondary schools, are found to New Jersey, $1,028; Washu 
nial life. Various reasons may bx lowest average one-room sal 

count for this reluctance, or absence Mississippi, the following Georg 

the part of English boys to go over Carolina, $380: Arkansa 
t whatever they are the effect is the same, $388: Virginia, $397: Florida. 
t loss to the empire generally and a source Carolina. $413: Tennessee, 
ess to the home country particularly. $480), 
ssions of opinion were invited from those ai or 
' The bureau report, which 
experience with boys, and the following : 
Alex Summers, for many vears stati 
g the replies received: , : 7 
; the bureau, covers 203,981 teachers and pi 
are too timid in the matter of sending . 
. . * 2 als - AT ryt nt I it PLEA 

road. Boys admittedly fitted for overseas cipals, or nearly 56 per c nal 

sent into some miserable parasitic and rural teachers and principals. Other 

employment here. tion in the report is as follows 


ae,.4 


ers prefer to keep their boys under the fan The average salaries of 
rella, and do not like them to emigrate. $964, for the four classes of 
nts are the real obstacle—they may think the villages, are all 


but generally about other people’s ¢1,105 for elementary t¢ 


ilture and horticulture are considered infra n the public school 
ause they are thought to be very slow roads 5. 0 9,999 populat 
al success. elementary 
headmistresses report that every yet the high-school teacher $1,567 In the cities witl 
a number of girls leaving school who from 10,000 to 29.999 inhabitants the median 
better by adopting overseas life on the 8 rv of the teacher in elementary s s is 


1 by remaining in England. This suggests $1,277, and that of th 
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The elementary teacher in schools of cities with 





from 30,000 to 99,999 inhabitants receives a 





median salarv of $1,467, the high school teacher 





receiving $1,917. In eities of 100,000 population 





and over, the median salary of $1,876 is received 





by elementary teachers, while the high-school 





teacher is paid $2 487. 
In the large cities of five states the median 






salary of the elementary teacher exceeds $2,000, 





being over $2,500 in two states. In the large 





cities of eight states the high-school teachers are 





paid median salaries in excess of $2,500, the 





median going above $3,000 in three states. 





The report comments: 





After all comparisons are made, it is clear that 





there is a very wide gap between urban and rural 





school salaries, much wider than seems reason 
able. No one will contend that city salaries are 


too high. Indeed, the increased cost of living in 







most of the large centers would justify consider- 





able increase over present salaries. And this high 





cost of living problem must account for a part of 





the difference between city and country salaries 





The country teacher’s dollar will still pay for 
| more food than the city teacher’s dollar, but the 
advantage stops with board and lodging. In 








either case the teacher’s dollar is not worth as 





much to-day as 10 years ago, because her salary 





increase has not been commensurate with the in 





crease in prices, nor comparable with the raising 





of salaries and wages in other employments. 





How to raise the money to insure good schools 





should be the problem in every rural community. 
Has the community itself done all it is able to do? 
Has the county taxed itself to the limit of its 


power to raise school funds? If so, it is time to 








eall upon the state to raise the money. If the 
state can not find additional sources of revenue 






to produce the required funds, then a uniform 





state tax sufficiently large should be demanded. 
If it is found that the large cities of a state are 
paying good salaries to teachers, and have good 
schools 9 or 10 months in the year, and doing this 
upon a levy of only 50 cents on the $100 worth of 









taxable property, while the counties are paying a 
tax of $1 on the $100 and can have only 7 months 
of school taught by poorly paid teachers, then it 


is clear that the school tax burden in that state 








should be more nearly equalized. It is time that 
the state should assume its responsibility to guar- 
antee to all its children equality of opportunity 








in education. 


SCHOOLS FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN 
ENROLLMENT in schools and classes for feeble 
minded and subnormal children in this country 
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years, according to a report made public M: 
12, by the Department of the Interior thr 
the Bureau of Education. This increase d 
not show that a greater percentage of child: 
are becoming mentally defective from year 
year, but it indicates a growing interest on | 
part of cities, states and private organizat 


in making provisions for this class. 





shows an extraordinary increase in the past 22 


In 1920 the 29 schools reported had 10,217 


inmates. Although city schools were not r 


ported separately, it appears that there w 


then few city classes for defectives. In 1918, 


206 schools reported 55,084 pupils. The 2] 
schools in 1922 reported a total of 63,399 pul 
During the past four years the enrollment | 
increased 15 per cent. This is more than twice 
as much as the increase in enrollment in pul 
elementary and secondary schools during 
same time. 

Three types of school for the mentally d 
fective are shown in the report, state institu 


tions, private institutions and city day sch 


z 


About one half of the total number, or 133, 


are classed in city day schools, 51 are state 
stitutions and 30 are private institutions. 
The principal increase in number of pup 


has been in city day schools, which enrolled 


18,133 in 1918 and 23,253 in 1922, an increas 
of 5,149. The increase in the city schools sho 
a tendency on the part of local authorities 
take care of local situations, in this way to d 
a great service to the child in keeping him wit 
his parents, and at the same time to relieve tli 
regular school teachers of a responsibility whic! 
should not be expected of them. 


Total receipts of state institutions reporting 


for 1921-22 amounted to $14,911,234. The ex 
penditures for buildings and lasting improv 
ments, teachers’ salaries, books, ete., and eurrent 
expenses, were $13,315,370. For the sam 
period the total receipts of private institutions 
were $727,143, and the expenditures were $719 
263. State institutions reported property wit! 
a total value of $45,821,771. The value 
property of private institutions amounted 
$1,460,862. A bulletin containing a detailed 
statement on these subjects has been issued | 
the Bureau of Education. 


THE COMMITTEE ON BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEM CHILDREN 


In order to carry on the work of the t 





port ng 
The ex 
aprove 
current 
itutions 


> $719 
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committee on Behavior Problem Chil- 
hich held a conterence on juvenile de- 
at Washington last month, a com- 
the same name has been organized to 
a permanent arrangement can be mad 
National Education Association for a 
department dealing with this problem. 
ect of the committee’s work, as outlined 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, director of the 
Committee on the Prevention of Delin- 
is “to bring closer together, for confer- 
d joint action, teachers, social workers 


thers interested in behavior problem chil- 


fifteen members of the committee as 


at the Washington meeting were as 


Olive M. Jones, former president of the 
Education Association (Chairman) ; 

C. Gideon, of the Bureau of Compulsory 
wation, Philadelphia; Dr. Helen T. Woolley, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Henry W. Thurston, of the New York 
of Social Work, New York City; the 
end John M. Cooper, of the Catholie Uni- 

. Washington, D. C.; Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
York City; William McAndrew, super- 

nt of schools of Chieago, Ill.; Dr. Miriam 
Waters, of the Juvenile Court, Los An- 
s, Calif.; Andrew G. Johnson, of the Berk- 


re Industrial School, Canaan, N. Y.; M. A. 


ler, superintendent of schools of Lincoln, 


Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, of Northwestern 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. C. Maefie 
pbell, of the Psychopathie Hospital, Bos- 
Mass.; Dr. Jessie Taft, of the department 
child study, of the Children’s Aid Society, 


ladelphia, Pa.; Miss Jane F. Culberf, of the 


tional Committee on Visiting Teachers, New 
rk City; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor 


education at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 


re, Pa. (secretary). 


“HABIT CLINICS” FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


“Hanit clinies” for young children, the latest 


lopment in the child hygiene field, are de- 
bed in a report just issued by the Children’s 


reau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
The habit clinie treats children displaying 


per tantrums or other bad habits as “pa- 
ts,” and diagnoses and treats the bad habit 


on a scientific basis. By eliminating 
ot the bad habit the clinic helps the 
make a normal adjustment to his surrou 
and develop into a well-rounded personalit 

Dr. D. A. Thom, otf Boston, director 
habit clinies of the Community Health 
elation otf that city, Is the write 
issued by the Children’s Bureau 
the first habit clinic, 
successful that there are now eight 
under the association and five unde 
ot mental hy giene of the Massachusetts De part 
ment of Mental Diseases. Dr. Thom is al 
rector of this division. 

Habits most trequently treated by the 
relate to feeding problems, temper tantrums, 
pugnacity and shyness, problems relating to sex 
life, enuresis, destructiveness, delinquency and 
acute personality changes. 
“won't eat” the wholesome food they 
children who respond to every attempt 
pline with a screaming, kicking attack ot 


per, children who are either too shy 


“bossy” to mingle happily with schoolmates and 


playmates or even brothers and sisters, cl 
who without apparent reason begin to li 
steal, and many others, come or are brought 
the clinics to get their difficulties straighter 
out. 

During the year previous to Dr. Thom’s 
port, 160 cases were registered at the clinics, 130 
In only 19 


eases, Dr. Thom reports, were results discow 


of which were thoroughly studied. 
aging and no evidence of improvement show: 
Of these discouraging cases, 12 came from fami 
lies which gave no cooperation. Only 7 chil 
dren whose families cooperated failed to u 


prove. 


DEANS OF GIRLS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Every high school in which there are girl stu 
dents should have a dean of girls, according to 
the unanimous belief of the members of the cor 
ference course for deans of women in secondary 
schools, now in progress at New York Univer 
sity summer school, New York City, as reported 
in a special article by the school editor of the 
New York Sun. The conference, which is being 
conducted by Edith May Tuttle and Mary 
Hooker Johnson, deans of girls at Washington 
Irving High School, New York City, passed 


the following resolution on July 30: 
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Since the modern high school is not a school for 


any selected class of students but enrolls in con 


stantly increasing numbers girls and boys of all 
social and economic classes and of widely differing 
degrees of mentality; and, 

Since the high schools of America should be so 
socialized as to prepare students for citizenship 


in a democracy and for useful and happy lives 


as individuals; and, 
Since many high schools of the country have, 
with benefit to the students and to the community, 
officially recognized the position of dean of girls, 

We, therefore, conviction: 

l. That 
girls should establish the position of dean of girls, 
and should give this dean sufficient time-allowance 
for her that may 


have a chance to make her work effective; and, 


record it as our 


every high school in which there are 


responsibility as dean so she 


2. That the aim of a dean of girls in a second 
ary school should be threefold: 
a. To be a friend to 


thoroughly genuine, sincere and human that every 


every girl. To be so 
girl will feel free to confide in her. 
b. To life. As a group 


leader she may develop among the girls a social 


supervise the social 
life which considers the happiness of others rather 
personal pleasure. 

To develop through 


than 
ce. To develop character. 


mere 


responsibility in school affairs the character of 


every girl and the qualities of initiative and 
leadership in many which will make their lives of 


value to the community. 


Some of the topics treated in the conference 
at New York University are: The aims of a 
dean in a high school, setting standards of right, 
lunchroom manners and order, discipline, psy- 

health, student 
methods of emphasizing 


chiatric examinations, rvovern- 


ment, social events, 
etiquette, manners and good taste, training for 


leadership and social welfare work. 


COOPERATION IN TESTING TESTS 

A COOPERATIVE experiment has been organized 
for the purpose of developing tests that will be 
of general administrative value to college ex- 
ecutives and will also measure probable success 
in college. As the first step, a combination test 
has been prepared, containing eight tests that 
have been tried and are submitted as worthy of 
further trial, by H. T. Moore, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University; 
A. W. Kornhauser, Chicago University; L. W. 
Hopkins, Northwestern University; Donald G. 
Paterson, University of Minnesota, and Thelma 
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Gwinn, University of Chicago. It has 
edited by L. L. Thurstone, University of | 
eago, and will be given to incoming fresh: 
at the above mentioned institutions this fall 
The American Council on Education has 
dertaken to act as headquarters for this co 
erative experiment. It has therefore arrar 
to print the test form with instructions for 
use, and to sell it at cost of production 
mailing to institutions desiring to take part 
the experiment. Copies of the test form 
be available September 1, at $6.00 per | 
dred. The eight tests cover 20 pages and requ 
The time ean 


shortened at will by omitting some of the tests 


two hours to give them all. 


Besides directions for giving and scoring t 
tests, instructions will be furnished for con 
lating the findings of the tests with the regu 
the students. Each instit 
well the tests pri 
The A: 


ican Council is planning to compile next 


college ratings of 
tion ean thus determine how 


diet sueceess in its own college work. 


mer the results from all institutions that ser 
reports. This compilation will determin 

reliability of these tests as predictive of pr 
able suecess in college and will serve as a 


ty 


for issue of an improved test for further 
out. 
Psychologists 
menting with tests in colleges are invited to su 
mit tests that have proved useful for consider 
By tl 


and others who are exper 


tion in making up future test forms. 
process it is possible to pool the significant 


periences of all, and to secure adequate dat 
for determining the reliability of new tests as 
aids to college administration and as measur 


of probable success in college. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. ALFRED Hume, vice-chancellor of the | 
versity of Mississippi, has been elected chi: 
cellor. 

Marion Epwarps Park, president of B: 
Mawr College, has received the honorary deg 
of doctor of laws from Oberlin College. 


THE honorary degree of L.H.D. has been « 
ferred upon Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, st 
superintendent of the schools of Washingto! 


by Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 





basis 


re 


\ 
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BAILEY, for 


ntendent of schools at 


twenty-five years 
Jackson, Miss., has 
| the degree ot doctor of laws trom Mis- 
College. 
A. Morrenson, formerly superinten- 
the schools of Chicago, has accepted the 
palship of the Trumbull Grammar School, 
W. Lowry, superintendent of schools 
eton, Mass., has been elected superin- 


at Waltham, to Charles N. 


succeed 


WERNER, superintendent of schools at 


has resigned to become asso- 


ny, Kans., 
protessor ol education at the University 


Né braska, 
E. PEK, schools at 
It, Minn., has accepted a position in the 


superintendent of 


education of the University of Minne- 

H. H. Kirk, of Jameston, N. D., succeeds 
rintendent Peik at Faribault. 

the 

atter 


TUCKER, a teacher in 
Ill., has 


hree years of service. 


School, Chicago, retired 


title of emeritus professor of education 
he University of London was conferred on 


essor J. W. 


the university chair of education at King’s 


Adamson, on his retirement 


rt 


MeGill University, Montreal, psychology 


s been made a department separate from phi- 


sophy, and Dr. William D. Tait has been pro- 


ted from associate professor to be chairman 
the department and director of the psycho- 
Dr. James W. Bridges, as- 


te professor of psychology at the Univer- 


laboratory. 


of Toronto, has accepted an associate pro- 


rship at McGill. 


Dr. Earn D. MacPues, of the University of 
erta, has accepted an appointment in the de- 
rtment of psychology at the University of 


nt 
0 oO. 


Dr. Herpert W. Rocers, assistant professor 
psychology at the University of Minnesota, 
been appointed assistant professor and di- 

of the laboratory of psychology at La- 
ette College, to fill the vacany created by the 


signation of Dr. A. R. Gilliland, who goes to 


rthwestern University. 
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Herpert A. 
at Oberlin 


Mu LER, protessor ol! 


College, has been appoint: 


similar position at Ohio State University 
WILLIAMS, 
at Oberlin College, has been appointed h 

Amherst Coll 


will be ld 


SAMUEL R. professor of pl 
the department of physics at 
His 
Lloyd W. Taylor, of the University of 


position at Oberlin 


THERON CLARK, registrar of Bucknell 
sity, Lewisburg, Pa., 


the 


has been appointed reg 


trar of University of Southern Californis 


at Los Angeles. 


Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of schoo 


been elected president of 


Association 


at Lynn, Mass., has 
the Massachusetts Superintendent's 


( ‘hac Cc. 


and Superintendent S. H. of Beverly 


Mass., has been elected 


M. G. NEALE, 


of education of the University ot 


secretary, 


lean of the school 


Missouri, has 


been employed by the school board ol 


PROFESSOR 


conduct a school building survey 


schools during August and September 
FLICKINGER, dean 
Northwestern 


United States 


Roy C. 
college of liberal arts at 


PROFESSOR 


sity, has returned to the 


thirteen-months visit in Europe 


Proressor A. L. JENKINS, of the et 


college of the University of Cincinnati, 
exchange protessor for the next two 


Robert College, Constant inople 


“Dr. Pavr MonROE, 


institute of Teachers 


director of the intern: 
College, 
ot the Near 


months’ stud) 


tional Columbia 
University, is touring the countries 
Fast 
of the 
Near East Relief Society. 


in connection with a four 


training of children conducted by the 


Davin R, Sessions, formerly president of the 
Nevada, died 


State University ot recently 


San Francisco. 


RiCHARD GREEN MOULTON, emeritus professor 
of literature in the University of Chicago, died 
on August 15, aged seventy-five years 


Joun J. STEVENSON, emeritus of 


prote sso! 
and former! 
America, 


two 


geology at New York University 
president of the Geological Society ot 


August 10 at the age of eighty 


died on 


years. 


CLaupE F. Lester, 


protessor 
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history at Colby College, Waterville, Me., died 
recently, aged forty-six years. 

Dr. Epwarp A. Murpuy, superintendent of 
public schools in Jersey City, N. J., for the last 
year, died on August 14, at the age of sixty-two 
years. 

THe second annual meeting of the American 
Child Health Association will be held in Kansas 
City from October 14 to 16. 


Asout 150 superintendents of Pennsylvania 
county and district schools spent the week of 
August 11 at the Pennsylvania State College, 
observing the annual “Superintendents’ Week” 
held under the auspices of the college summer 


session. 
THe American Association, 
through the courtesy of Professor H. Wildon 


Philosophical 


Carr, honorary secretary of the fifth Interna- 
tional Congress, appointed for London in 1915, 
but interrupted by the war, has been authorized 
by the Permanent International Committee, as 
constituted at the Congress of Bologna, 1911, 
and by the English Organization Committee of 
1915, to convene the next international congress 
in the United States. 
tion has received assurances of cordial support 
from philosophical scholars in England, France, 


The American Associa- 


Germany and Italy. It, therefore, announces 
its decision to invite the philosophers of all 
nations to meet with it in the United States in 
the second week of September, 1926. The place 
of meeting—to be more definitely announced 
later—will be at one of the eastern universities, 
not far from New York. French, 
German, Italian and Spanish will be recognized 
The 
chairman of the organizing committee is Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, and the honorary secretary is Pro- 
fessor A. O. Armstrong, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In a few months the American Associa- 
tion intends to issue a fuller announcement of 
the plan of the congress and more formal invi- 
tations to its sister associations, other learned 


English, 


as the official languages of the congress. 


bodies and colleagues throughout the world. 
Meanwhile, inquiries and correspondence may 
be addressed to the corresponding secretary, 
Professor John J. Coss, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Tue third biennial conference of the Inter- 
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national Federation of University Women ha 
Nearly 300 del 
gates from all parts of the world were present 


recently ended in Christiania. 


representing 18 affiliated national federations 
Great Britain was represented by five voting 
delegates and twelve visitors. Canada and 
Australia had each four official delegates, and 
the Irish Free State, New Zealand and South 


The 


tions—Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


Africa one each. four northern federa 
—were naturally strongly represented, as was 
Caroline 
of the 


Women’s movement during the first four vears 


also America. Professor Spurgeon, 


in sketching the progress University 
the period of her presidency, stated that the 
federation had now reached a membership of 
27,000. A letter was read from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald expressing warm sympathy with th 
aim of the conference and with the establish 
ment of international club houses and th. 
endowment of international fellowships. Th 
Prime Minister added: “The knowledge that 
I am being assisted by the activities of univer 
sity women in so many countries is a real source 
of strength to me in pursuing the policy of 
friendship between the nations.” In addition 
to the long agenda for each day’s conference, 
there was also a full program of entertainment, 
including a garden party at the Royal Palace at 
Bygdé, at which all members were presented 


to the King and Queen of Norway. 


PRESIDENT LoweLL, of Harvard University, 
has announced that the university will conduct 
an architectural competition for a complete 
house the Harvard 


group of buildings to 


Business School. The designs are to be used 
in the construction of about ten buildings of 
the school, which was made possible by the 
recent gift of George F. Baker, of New York 
The complete group will cost approximately 
$5,000,000 and will be located on the Boston 
side of the Charles River, near the Stadium 
The proposed group of buildings will inelud 
not only the strictly educational buildings, suc! 
as classrooms, library, administration and r 
search buildings, but a complete living unit for 
virtually the whole school. The competition 1s 
to be in two stages, the first of which is open to 
all the architects in the United States and is to 
be unpaid. Six winners will be selected who, 
together with six architects chosen by the uni 
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ty and the donor of the buildings, will enter 
final paid stage. It is expected that the 
iry will inelude Mr. Baker or his repre- 
tives, two representatives of Harvard Uni- 
ty and two architects chosen by the final 
SkipMorE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
ng to raise a fund of $200,000 for an 
tional endowment which the college must 
e by 1927 to comply with the requirements 
he New York State Board of Regents. 
Missouri Conference of the Methodist 
opal Church, which covers the northwest 


ot Missouri, completed on August 1 a 

ement through which $1,666,000 was raised. 

Of this amount, Missouri Wesleyan College re- 
ves three fourths. 


I y thousand dollars has been left to Syra- 
se University through the will of Edwin R. 
Redhead, a trustee of the university, who died 


June. 


THe Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College has found it necessary to reduce the 
her of faculty members from one hundred 

d nine to seventy-seven, due to the cut in the 
appropriation made by the recent legislature. 
Two departments have been abolished while a 
few have been combined with other departments. 


THe committee of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has approved the proposition for install- 

¢ a sabbatical year system in Chicago public 
schools, granting teachers a year’s leave of ab- 
sence every seven years, with regular pay, 
minus the salary paid to a substitute. 


Tue Board of Edueation of Hoboken, N. J., 
has passed a resolution authorizing the superin- 
tendent to request the resignation of all married 

omen employed in Hoboken as school teachers. 
The order will affect about twenty teachers. 


Tue passing of psychological tests to deter- 
mine mental capacity has been made compulsory 


admission to the University of Chicago. 


a 
0 


Rear ApmMirRAL Bristou, the American High 
Commissioner in Turkey, has protested to Ismet 
Pasha against the closure of American schools 
at Tarsus, Mersina and Marash, which the 
Turks aceused of engaging in “undesirable 
propaganda.” The school at Tarsus suffered 
closure because it was painted blue and white, 
which are the Greek colors. 
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Axpout 100 young Russian Communists hav: 
been selected by Zinovieft, preside nt ot the Third 
International, to go to France during the next 
winter to study in the universities and technical 
schools, and the attention of the French au 
thorities has been drawn to the fact by the Rus 
sian anti-Soviet organizations in Paris, which 
allege that the primary object of the coming ot 
these young people is not to learn, but to spre ad 
Bolshevist propaganda among Russian and 


French students. 


Ir is announced that the Rockefeller Founda 
tion may soon erect an institute of hygiene in 
Tokio at a cost of $5,000,000, with an annual 
supporting subsidy. Dr. George E. Vincent, 
president of the foundation, is reported to have 


said the negotiations are still incomplete. 


THE abolition of the Indian Army Eduea 
tional Corps has been announced. This step, 
dictated, it is understood, mainly by considera 
tions of economy, does not affect the general 
policy that education should form an integral 
part of army training. 


WE learn from the London Times that there 
will shortly be issued in England a report of an 
investigation of the esthetic influence and edu 
cational value of motion pictures. Some years 
ago an investigation was made into the influ 
ences of the cinematograph, and as a re 
sult of presentation of this to the Home Se« 
retary, several reforms came into being. Sir 
James Marchant was secretary of this Cinema 
Commission, and a psychological investigation 
committee was afterwards set up, with Pro 
fessor Spearman as chairman. With him were 
associated a number of psychologists from 
Oxford and Cambridge. In connection with 
this, Dr. Philpots made experiments on a large 
number of school children, and it is this report 
which is about to be issued. The investigators 
spent nearly a year in devising methods of test 
ing the impressions created. After testing 
school children by film, lantern slides, by oral 
methods and by various combinations of the 
three, the result shows the following figures: 
For the film, 116 per cent.; for the film and 
commentary, 119 per cent.; for the lantern 
slides and commentary, 73 per cent., and for 
oral lessons, 46 per cent. As a standard, the 
result of examination after watching still slides 
was adopted, and in the essays that were sub 
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sequently written for every 100 facts in those 
after seeing a film. 


THe Board ot 
has adopted the following plan for sabbatical 


Education of Pueblo, Colo., 


leave for teachers. The plan is permissive not 
mandatory. <A teacher of ten or more years’ 
service in the district may be granted a sab- 
batical year to attend an educational institution 
of higher learning for the purpose of improv- 
ing her professional equipment as a teacher, 
and shall be allowed for such year one half of 
the annual salary she would receive if actually 
employed in the schools. No teacher, however, 
shall receive during the sabbatical leave more 
than $900.00, 


ing force may be absent at any time for such 


Not more than three of the teach- 


courses, and the college, university or normal 
school attended, as well as the character of the 
course selected, must be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools. When more than three of 
the teachers apply at any time for such sab- 
batical shall 
from the applicants, basing his judgment upon 


vear, the superintendent select 
length of service and the relative advantage to 
When 


there are not sufficient applicants to complete 


be derived by the schools of the district. 


the maximum quota for the full sabbatical year 
stated above, the superintendent may at his dis- 
cretion extend the rule to apply to a semester 
or a term, on the half-salary basis which shall 
be adjusted by deducting 1/380 from the teach- 
er’s annual salary for each school day during 
The school 


year is approximately 190 days, including all 


the period of her sabbatical leave. 


holidays, except one week of the Christmas va- 
cation. 

Tue Education Section of the National Safety 
Council acts as a clearing-house between schools 
for the exchange of information and material 
concerning safety education. In the past, it has 
done this chiefly by means of traveling exhibits 
of original material, the distribution of type- 
written reproductions of lesson plans, plays, 
and so on, and by personal conferences. So 
much excellent safety material is being devel- 
oped at the present time by schools throughout 
the country, however, that some other means 
of exchange found 
order to find out how great a demand exists for 
this type of material, the Education Section 
started on April 1 an experimental semi-monthly 
Bulletin plans and projects for 
For the 


has been necessary. In 


containing 


safety lessons in the different grades. 
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months of April, May and June a limited ed 


tion of each issue was distributed free o{ 


The demand 
there 
seems to be no doubt as to its filling a real n 


charge to a selected mailing list. 
for this Bulletin has been so great that 


The Bulletin will be formally launched as a 
regular educational periodical on September 1] 
It will be published twice a month during t! 
school year, from September to June, inclusiy: 

THe Department of Education, Mexico, is 
sending as many rural teachers as possible t 
the State of Chihuahua to meet the call for ed 
the 

Pan-American 


ueation among Tarahumara Indians, tly 
Bulletin of the 


These Indians formerly fled to the mountains at 


Union states 
the sight of a white man, but were won over 
through an educational campaign conducted by 
the Mexican government. So eager were 

that their 
number offered his hut as the first “People’s 


Indians for enlightenment one of 


House,” leaving only a tree as shelter for him 


self and his family. Six other Tarahumaras 


followed his example. These “people’s houses” 
are made centers of activity against drunke: 
ness and other vices. 

A COMMISSION on school text-books has been 
appointed by the International Federation of 
League of Nations’ Associations to promote the 
teaching of history in schools and colleges 
such a manner as “to emphasize the brutalit: 
and tragedy of war, rather than its traditional 
glory and glamor,” the World Alliance for In 
ternational Friendship through the Churches has 
announced. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, of Ney 
York, who attended the recent meeting of the 
Federation at The Hague, in a report to the 
American societies belonging to the organiza 
tion quotes a resolution unanimously adopted at 
The Hague as advocating a special course for 
school children between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, particularly stressing “the brutality 
and tragedy of war” and “showing it in its 
proper perspective with other human activities.” 
Dr. Atkinson’s report states that seven organi- 
zations already are at work on the movement, 
namely: The Carnegie Peace Foundation, the 
World Alliance for International Friendship, 
the Assembly of Moral Education in Geneva, 
the International Pacifist Assembly, the Inter 
national Federation of League of Nations 5So- 
cieties, the International Peace Bureau 0! 
Berne, Switzerland, and the International Bu- 


reau of Moral Education at The Hague. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


VACATION COURSES FOR FOREIGN- 
ERS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 


‘Vacation Courses for Foreigners” are now 
rogress at eleven universities of France. 
Starting on different dates in July, they will 
tinue until the middle of September and, at 


ree universities, until the latter part of 


The term “foreigners” in the official designa- 
n of the courses virtually means Americans. 
estimated that 80 per cent. of the hun- 
eds of summer students in attendance hail 
m the United States. It has been to meet 
e needs of American teachers and students of 
French who must return early for school and 
ege that arrangements were made for 15 
. for one month, for six weeks and for two 
nths of instruetion. 
[he University of Paris provided a “Special 
({merican Fortnight in Paris” from August 11 
August 23, with lectures at the Sorbonne by 
eminent publieists and scholars of France. 
Among the 18 courses offered were lectures on 
“Some present-day political and financial prob- 
ems of France,” by M. Jeze; on “Some pres- 
ent-day problems in the social economy of 
France’ by M. Germain-Martin; on “The 
French solution of international problems,” by 
M. Geouffre De Lapradelle; on “France’s social 
y to-day,” by M. Bougle; on “The theater 
to-day,” by M. Vietor Basch; and on “The 
French novel of to-day,” by M. Daniel Mornet. 


These leetures were given daily from 8:30 a. m. 


noon. In the afternoons there were “confer- 


” 


ence promenades,” the students being taken, 
inder the guidance of university professors, to 
visit the art galleries, museums, historic build- 
ngs and churches of Paris. The fee was 100 
franes for all of the special lectures, with a 
supplementary fee of 100 franes for the after- 
noon visits. (A frane is now worth about six 
cents in American money.) 

The regular vacation courses at Paris and at 
ten of the provincial universities, all of which 
are under national direction, deal with the 
French language and literature. Under lan- 
guage is included phoneties, grammar, conver- 
sation, translation and “practical exercises in 
grammar”; under literature is ineluded French 
terary history and a study of “the essential 


works of each literary type.” There are six 
hours of lectures and classes daily. Three kinds 
of certificates are awarded: 1. A certificate of 
attendance to all who attend a course regularly. 
2. A “certificate of French study after written 
and oral examinations.” 3. A diploma of higher 
study in phoneties. 

The French universities offering vacation 
courses are: Besancon, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Nancy, Paris, Poitiers 
Tours, Rennes, Strasbourg and Toulouse. 

Specimen figures as to fees and living ex 
penses may be of interest. At the University 
of Besancon, for example, the tuition charg: 
from July 1 to October 20 is 225 franes; for 
shorter periods the charges are: 75 frances for 
15 days; 120 franes for one month; 150 franes 
for six weeks; 180 franes for two months; and 
210 franes for three months. The approximate 
cost of living at Besancon is given as 300 franes 
a month. At Grenoble and Besancon living 
expenses are reported to range from 400 to 600 
francs a month. At Paris this summer 25 
franes a day would probably be the minimum 
for pension arrangements. By taking meals in 
cheap restaurants in the Latin quarter some 
students are getting along on less, but many 
spend more. The guidance of the Paris office 
of the American University Union has been 
found of great service in these as in other 
matters by a multitude of Americans. 

The extent of the multitude of Americans 
studying in France was precisely defined in a 
statement to the writer by Dr. H. S. Krans, 
secretary and assistant director of the Conti 
nental Division of the American University 
Union in Europe. (The director of the union 
this year is Professor Algeron Coleman, of the 
University of Chicago.) From March 1, 1923, 
to March 1, 1924, the registration cards of the 
union show that 3,002 Americans were students 
in France. The records of the preceding year 
indicated 1,392 Americans studying in France. 
Some part of the great increase in the registra 
tion record may be due, Dr. Krans believes, to 
the union’s improved facilities for getting into 
touch with students and having them register. 
The reports published in 1923 by the National 
Office of French Universities and Schools gave 
the number of American students at French 
universities as 265 for 1920-21 and 304 for 


1921-22. 
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Of the 1923-24 total registered with the 
American University Union, 1,603 were women 
and 1,399 were men. There were 429 Amer 
icans at the University of Paris and a total of 
791 at the provincial universities. The enroll- 
ment of Americans at schools other than uni- 
versities was 1,348. Americans doing independ- 
ent study or research totalled 791. There were 
16 American candidates for the doctorate at 
French universities during 1923-24. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 


PARIS 


DISCUSSION 


“AT THE DEVIL’S BOOTH ARE ALL 
THINGS SOLD” 

At the great store of cities to which Every 
man goes to buy, he sees many things marked 
“free.” There are children playing in the 
streets and in the railroad yards and swimming 
in the river, and boys and girls consorting in 
secret places. There is no charge. To be sure, 
if he has the prophets’ vision he sees that the 
Grim Reaper is riding on the fender of the 
autos and the street cars and that the swimming 
hole in the river is marked with a skull and cross 
bones. Vice and crime are lurking in the back- 
ground where the children are playing in rail- 
road and lumber yards and secret places. If 
he looks farther he sees dimly charged on the 
devil’s books: “Crime for the United States, 
$60.00 per capita;” “preventable disease, $18.00 
per capita;” “tuberculosis, $23.00 per capita;” 
but these make little impression upon his mind. 
He passes on, saying, “Well, this is not good, 
but at any rate it is free.” 

As he goes to the next counter he sees, “Play- 
grounds for children, with swimming pools, and 
athletic fields, 20 cents per capita.” He smiles 
as he sees the children playing. Farther on he 

1 The figures given for the cost of crime are from 
statistics of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. Figures of the cost of preventable disease 
are from the Life Extension Institute; of the eost 
of tuberculosis from the Tuberculosis Association. 
The estimate of twenty cents per capita as the cost 
of playgrounds implies an expenditure of twenty 
million dollars a year. Figures as to the cost of 
tobacco and drink are from the statistics of the 
Bureau of Education; of the cost of the movies, 
from Mr. Hays. 


finds the scene growing, the next booth 

“Recreation for all, with public music, dr: 
moving pictures and pageantry, $1.00 pei 

ita.” He says, “That is good,” and pass 
the next counter. 

Here he finds the goods more plainly mark: 
than on the first counter. The first packag 
labelled “Cigarettes, $8.00 per capita.” He 
down his $8.00, takes the cigarettes and passes 
on. The next package is marked, “Toba 
$20.00 per capita.” He lays down $20.00 and 
puts it in his pocket. The next package is 1 
plainly marked. It is irregular in size a 
nature hard to determine. Betore the 
it was marked “Drink.” The price was $2 
He puts down $10.00, puts it in his hip pox 
and passes on. The next package is marked 
“Movie tickets, $15.00.” This, of course, he «: 
not do without, so he puts down the $15.00 a: 
is about to pass out of the booth, but con 
that he will retrace his steps. 

He goes back and once more watches the « 
dren playing in the streets and in the railroa 
yards and swimming in the river. He looks 
the happy children on the playgrounds 
the swimming peols. He says: “I wish I co 
do something for the children, but my expe! 
have been so heavy this year I can’t afford 
They will have to wait.” 

Henry S. Curtis, 
Director of Hygiene and Physical 
Education for the State of Miss 
JEFFERSON City, MISSOURI 


VERBAL VS. NON-VERBAL TESTS AS 
VALID INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
FOR HAWAII 


THERE is a popular impression abroad that 
verbal tests are unsuited and invalid as tests o! 


; ; 


intelligence in the Hawaiian Islands due to 


peculiar language situation here. The correla- 
tions below ought to dispel this illusion. 


Grade-Pintner Non-Verbal 
Grade-reading 
Grade-vocabulary 
Grade-completion 
Grade-language 


With grade placement as a criterion 
verbal tests are distinctly superior. There 1s 4 
confusion as to the nature of intelligence tests 
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n obseurity as to their function. If in- 


are to be used to compare 
then the material in those tests should 


that both groups have had an equal 


at least it 


and 


the psychologist has slow] 


must seem tl 


traditiona 


the 


the university 


towards 


interview and the met! 
We entirely 
and that 


ty to become proficient in that mate- 
To be 


function of the intelligence test 


comparable stimulus. more nation.’ 


if the mere reversion,” 


with tests now discarded have 


mpare children in Hawaii with mainland 
The method of 


then undoubtedly a non-verbal test is fruitless.” 


because it presents a material with scientific method especially when 
th groups are more nearly familiar. insoluble problem is concerned. 


th verbal material, children of Hawaii The committee interpret the exp 


But to the psychologist 


chological 


tests 


test of eduecable ty’ 


h less familiar. capac 


f intelligence tests is much less im- cluding designed to measure 


that of 
up. The 


comparing individuals ability,” attainments in particular 


second function of in- ects, special and mental activit 


sts, to assist in the elassification of memory and attention, certain physical 
of far greater importance and signifi- the assessing of educable capacity and tests of 
Of special importance is their use in ‘Such aspects of temperament and character as 


of school And the 
clearly themselves 


sification children. bear directly on educable capacity. There is, of 
tests have shown course, the medical test of capacity, which does 
within the ot the reterence, 


not eome scope 


vr. This is for at least three reasons— 


though it must always be borne in mind that 


health 


never independent variables. All the 


erbal tests are more reliable, children are 
with the tasks in 
rbal material seems to lend itself to the 


re familiar verbal tests, and educable capacity are practically 


mn of reasoning better than non-verbal 2¢d activities are direct functions of 


Standards in verbal intelligence tests ‘ition of health, and general ability can be, : 
such conditions of 


often is, stunted by 


Hawaii need only to be established and 


} 


| perform their functions in Hawaii as The psychological and the medical problems are 


The 


that the only kinds of tests that have as ve 


as on the mainland. inseparable. committee, however, hold 


; 


PercivaL M. Symonps 


schools for the pur 


RSITY OF HAWAII become of much service in 


vose of diagnosing and assessing capacity are 
| 





tests of general ability, tests 


general school subjects, and, 


QUOTATIONS 
MENTAL TESTS 


voeational tests. Tes 


certain circumstances seem 


Consultative Committee of the Board of selves capable of giving a useful commo 


tion in their report (of which we pub irement of capacity or intelligence in ch 


full account last week) on “psycho- “They indicate how far a child is 


tests of educable capacity and their learning provided he 


e use in the publie system of education,” traneous circumstances or 


‘learly indicated the uses and the limita ment from making proper 


This 


The problem of per 


ot mental tests in the education of chil- tunities offered him.” 


A tradition of teaching which has grown weakness of all tests. 


ing thing for more than two thousand ality is insoluble. 


and has accumulated data from a great This very cautious and wise report co 


ver Of generations of children must repre- roundly the application of tests by unt 


a body of truth as to the child mind not Such tests, in the 


persons, 


to be displaced. Dr. Cyril Burt, perhaps children, are, in the opinio 


st judicial authority on the subject of “almost devoid of value.” They 


s, records in the first chapter of his as involving in some cases a 


hat he ealls “the striking fact” that d 


agnosis of a eb 











whether moral, mental or physical. For indi- 


vidual tests to be applied successfully, there 
must be a careful training in psychology, in 
the technique of applying tests and in the use 
The power to apply 


of statistical methods. 


group tests in schools and external examina- 
tions is more easily acquired and less dangerous, 
but even in this ease there should be a short 
course for teachers on experimental psychology 


with special reference to the significance of 
group tests, and “to the technique of admin- 


The 


is desirable for local 


istering, marking and interpreting them.” 
committee declare that it 
authorities to provide such courses; but the 
inference we draw from the report is that in 
the ease of authorities, who insist on deter- 
mining by examination the higher education of 
the child at the age of 11—and in fact it is by 
various authorities determined much earlier by 
the system of forced preparation for the ex- 
amination—it is quite useless to have courses 
in psychology. It is the members of the au- 
thorities in question who need these courses, 
not the The 


that larger courses in experimental psychology 


teachers. committee recommend 
should be organized by universities and uni- 
versity colleges, in conjunction with local au- 
thorities, for experienced teachers and for those 
who are taking a deferred third-year or a pro- 
fessional one-year course. It is clear that with- 
out such provision individual tests can never 
be applied on a large seale with suecess.— 


London Times Educational Supplement. 


A VARIATION IN THE “ TRUE AND 
FALSE” ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


DvrinG the past year I have used a variation 
achievement test in ex- 
aminations in This 
variation is explained by the following exami- 


of the “true and false” 
educational psychology. 


nation in a course on intelligence testing: 


The statements below are of three kinds: (1) 
true, (2) false, and (3) those that may be either 
true or false, depending upon conditions not ex- 
pressed in the statements. 

Before all the statements that are true put a 
figure 1. 

Before all the statements that are false put a 
figure 2. 

Before all the statements that may be either 
true or false put a figure 3. 
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1. Brightness and dullness refer to a ch 
comparative intelligence. 

2. A child’s 
solely by his intelligence. 


3. Feeble-mindedness produces more crime t 


success in school is detern 


any other one force. 
4. A child 
anatomically 10 should receive medical treatment 
5. A 
lowed in intelligence testing. 
6. It that 
is the his intelligence 


7. Mental and chronological ages are the s 


chronologically 12 years old 


quasi-scientific procedure should be 


the older a « 


will be. 


is safe to assume 


greater 


for the average child. 
8. A child 10 years old in the sixth grade 
school is more intelligent than one of the san 


age in the fourth grade. 
9. There is no direct test of intelligence. 
10. Brightness means the mental age. 
11. The I. Q. 
12. The 

depends solely upon his 
13. Morons are more intelligent than imbe 
14. If a child answers an intelligence test ques 

knows the 


expresses the mental age. 
child 
intelligence. 


amount of knowledge a acquires 


tion correctly we may be sure he 
answer. 

15. All geniuses have the same amount of int: 
ligence, 

16. A retardation of three years at the age of 
six is equivalent to a retardation of six years at 
the age of twelve. 

17. The intelligence difference between 


dull child children grow 


a bright 


and a increases as the 
older. 

18. A 12-year old child with an I. Q. of 160, 
if tested again at the age of 16, would rec: 
lower I. Q. 

19. A 6-year old child with an I. Q. 
have about the same I. Q. at the age of 12. 

20. A child with a mental age of 4 at 6 w 


of 80 w 


have a mental age of 8 at 12. 

21. Brighter children always mature anatom 
ally faster than dull ones. 

22. An imbecile has an I. Q. of from 60 to 70. 

23. Boys as a class are more intelligent than 
girls. 

24. All 
accompanying brain processes. 

25. The intelligence of persons varies dire 
as the weight of the brain. 

26. Feeble-mindedness is never acquired a 
birth. 

27. Intelligence is wholly inherited. 

28. The intelligence of a person is judged 
his performance. 

29. An ordinary child 5 
capacity to learn plane geometry. 


mental processes are dependent uj 


tiv 


ftor 


old has the 


years 
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be abolished until idiocy is 
eal defects in the child affect the 
his inherited intelligence. 
lren 14 


amount of 


and 15 years old have more 


intelligence than chil 


same 


a child of 10 has had very 


rtunity to learn anything does not affect 


tally superior children are sometimes 


in school. 
bright young child studies a great deal 
will develop at the expense of his body. 
The retarded children in a school grade 
wer physical defects than the normal chil- 
* the same grade. 
group of 100 children 8 years old have 
of 5 physical defects and are mentally 
Another group of 100 8-year olds have 
» of 3 physical defects and are of aver 
gence. Hence, the physical defects are 
ise of the 
child 
y superior, 
At birth practically all of a child’s inherited 
ge! effective. 
Mental deficiency can be cured. 


mental inferiority. 


8. A with physical defects may be 


we is 


Far-sightedness is more easily detected than 
r-sightedness. 

An optometrist should examine the eyes and 

be lenses for children who need them, 


Mutism generally accompanies total blind 


The record of the whisper test for hearing 
bed in the text shows the acuteness of hear- 
f each child in comparison with that of his 
es. 
A wart on the nose is one of the stigmata 
generacy, 
16. The I. Q. 


i school. 


depends upon the knowledge a 
gains in 
17. Physiological and anatomical ages are in- 
listinguishable. 

+s. Anatomical age is based upon mental age. 
+9, A child more advanced anatomically will be 
than children of the 
nological age who are not advanced anatomic- 


er and heavier same 


Intelligence consists partly of persistence. 
advantages of the third possibility are: 
(a) It covers a wider range of knowledge 


Some 


‘ so involves a greater number of important 
ts. 
t h 


It helps to free the examination from 


nsignificant facts. It is often difficult, if re- 


the true and talse, to find 


clearly express a large 


stricted to 
number of sig 
statements. Emphasis upon trivial fa 

as, “Benjamin Franklin was born in 1705,” 
sults. 

(c) More thought is provoked, and more 
soning is required, because more ideas are 
volved. 

(d) 


one half to one third. 


The element of chance is 


(e) The results will probably correlate 


highly with the average of various other tests 
than the results of the simple “true and false” 
not vet been determined. 


GeorGeE F. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


do. However, this has 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE ABILITY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
TO JUDGE INTELLIGENCE 


THE problem investigated in this study is the 


relative values of the judgments of men and 


same 


women in rating the intelligence of the 
people. 
There were 104 students in one of my el 


53 men and 51 women. The names were printed 


and sent to the faculty with the following in 


structions: 


Consider all the students whom yo 
vide them into ten groups, basing your judgment 
upon their intellectual ability; the students of the 
highest ability to be in group ten, the next highest 
in group nine, and so on to the poorest students 


Will vou look over the 


who will be in group one. 
following list of students; in the column, Rank 


place opposite each student’s name the number 


from ten to one according to which group you think 


he belongs as per the ten relative intellectual 


groups mentioned above. 

The students employed the same method in 
The 
purpose of the project was fully explained to 
te only 


judging the intelligence of one another. 
the students and they were urged to rz 
those students who were well known to them. 
Three intelligence tests were given to the stu- 
Army Alpha and two tests devised by 
labeled A and B. The complete 
each student secured 
Fifty members of 


dents: 
Thurstone, 
scholastic record of was 
from the registrar’s office. 


the faculty rated the students. However, o1 ly 
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TABLE I 
MEN ’S JUDGMENTS OF MEN VERSUS WOMEN’S JUDGMENTS OF MEN 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Men Women Faculty Sch. of A B A+B 
of Men of Men of Men Men 
Average 65 70 63 63 52 63 57 
Range 45-87 41-87 39-94 43-95 33-82 39-94 41-81 
A. D. 7.33 8.26 11.42 11.35 9.00 11.42 9.57 
8. D. 9.70 10.68 12.93 13.66 11.15 12.93 11.29 
Q. D. 9.25 8.50 12.00 11.75 8.25 12.00 10.25 
TABLE II 
MEN'S JUDGMENTS OF WOMEN VERSUS WOMEN’S JUDGMENTS OF WOMEN 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ~ 
Menof Womenof Faculty Sch. of A B A+B Alpha 
Women Women of Women Women 
Average 72 69 68 70 53 69 62 54 
Range 40-90 40-97 35-93 46-96 29-81 42-96 37-87 16-94 
A. D. 8.48 10.42 10.46 10.82 8.23 13.60 10.00 16.0/ 
8. D. 11.08 13.02 13.58 13.38 10.89 15.15 12.30 18.85 
Q. D. 9.00 10.50 13.50 13.50 7.50 14.75 9.62 16.75 


82 students were judged by the faculty, while 
Forty-one men 
The 


women as against 50 


97 were rated by the students. 
and 41 women were rated by the faculty. 
men students judged 32 
men; women passed judgment on the intelli- 
The rating of 
no student was used unless he was graded by at 


gence of 44 women and 35 men. 
least three people. The range of the number of 
judgments on each student was, in the ease of 
the faculty, 3 to 15, while that of the students 
was from 3 to 68; the average number of rat- 
ings per student in the former instance was 6; 
in the latter case 27. The range of the num- 
ber of women rating men was 3 to 38, when 
judging women it was from 3 to 40. The aver- 
age in the first case was 13.9, while in the latter 
instance it was 18.8. The average number of 
judgments of the men when rating men was 18, 
the range 3 to 37; when they rated women the 
range was 3 to 29 and the average 13.4. The 
results of this study are presented in four 
tables given on this and the following page. 

In Table I the ability of men and women to 
judge the intelligence of men is compared. Ac- 
cording to our rating scale numbers from 10 to 
100 are obtained. All the other scores with 
which the judgments are compared were re- 
duced to a similar basis in order to facilitate 
comparison. In this table the average of the 
judgments of the men and women are given 
together with the range, A. D., S. D., and Q. D. 




























The results of the faculty judgments of men 
are presented, also the scholarship record and 
the score of men in tests A, B, average of A 
and B and Army Alpha. 

It will be noted that the judgments of the 
women run slightly higher than do those of the 
The same results the 
women’s ratings were compared with the other 


men. obtained when 


averages. The variability of the score of the 
men and women is slightly less than is any o! 
the other instances. This is probably due to 
the fact that there is a larger number of figures 
combined in case of men than in any of thi 
other columns. 

Table II compares the judgments of men and 
women passed upon the intelligence of women. 
In this instance it is discovered that the men 
tend to rate the women higher by only a very 
small margin. The differences in this table are 
not so marked as those in Table I. 

When the results in the two tables are com- 
pared, it is observed that women tend to rat 
men higher, while men show a partiality in 
judging women. Their judgments of wome! 
are higher than they are of men. Women 
placed a slightly higher value on the intelll- 
gence of the men than they did upon that of 
women. Columns three to eight in Table II, 
which are the records for the women, are some- 
what higher than the corresponding columns i! 
Table I, which are the scores of men. 
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second method by which these data were 
ed is that of correlation. 
lable III are given the correlation values 
the judgments of men and women of men, 
compared with the various criteria. The 


lation values are arranged somewhat in 


ss; the first group has to do with the 


rstone tests, the second gives the results 
hen using the Army Alpha test scores and the 
croup shows the correlation values with 
larship and faculty judgments. The values 


he first two groups were also averaged. 


th the Thurstone test, women have higher 


relation values in three of the four eases of 
parison. The ten values obtained by using 
\rmy Alpha show the women to have a higher 
relation in five instances, lower in two and 
practically the same in three instances of com- 
parison. In the last group, the men show 
cher correlations for both items. Consider- 
ne the entire 16 correlations, the women have 8 
rher; the men 5. The range of the differences 
TABLE III 


CORRELATION OF MEN’S AND WOMEN’S JUDGMENTS 
OF MEN WITH VARIOUS CRITERIA 


Men of Women 
Men of Men 
Thurstone A 390 + .084 335 + .102 
B .310 + .087 411 + .096 
A+B 340 + .085 402 + .097 
Average ae 082 
Army Alpha 3. .077 + .098 307 + .104 
2. .423 + .080 .422 + .093 
» 4 407 + .082 450 + .092 
4. A77 + .075 .444 + .092 
5. .200 + .095 .028 + .115 
6. 126 + .097 .206 + .100 
vs 095 + .074 094 + .097 
8. .047 + .099 134 + .113 
Total .410 + .083 .419 + .095 
Average 284 312 
Scholarship . 087 + .063 .536 + .081 
Faculty Judgments .687 + .058 .665 + .072 
Average of All ; 346 360 


lor the men is from 2 to 18, four being between 
~ and 5. This makes an average difference for 
the men of 6 points. The range of the differ- 
ences in favor of the women is from 3 to 23; 
two of the differences are 3, two 5, three between 
6 and 9, one 10 and one 23. The average dif- 


terence in favor of the women is 8.61. Of the 





25 correlations, exclusive of the averages, 21 ar 
sufficiently high to be of some significance. The 
values of greatest significance are those ob 
tained when correlation is made with scholar 
ship and faculty judgments. 

In Table IV the relationship between men’s 
and women’s judgments of women and the sev 
eral criteria are considered. The same criteria 
are used here as were employed in Table III, 
and the values are grouped in the same manner 
as in the preceding table. 

By observing the data of this table it will be 
noted that in all 14 cases of comparison the 
women have higher values. The differences i 
favor of the women range from 15 to 46, with 
an average of .322. All these differences are 
large enough to be significant. The average of 
the three correlations obtained when Thurstone’s 
test was employed shows a difference of 35 
points in favor of the women. In regard to the 
average of the nine r’s of army alpha, there is 
a difference of 30 on the side of the women 
When all the correlation values are averaged, 
the women obtain an advantage of .259. 

In the column of the women’s judgments, all 
the values are of some significance; 4 are be- 
tween .266 and .372; 3 between .401 and .467; 
3 between .545 and .597; 4 are between 60 and 


70. Ten of the 14 values are sufficiently high 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATION OF MEN’S AND WOMEN’S JUDGMENTS 
OF WOMEN WITH VARIOUS CRITERIA 


Men of Women 
Women of Womer 
Thurstone A .245 + .110 467 + .081 
B .265 > .109 639 > .061 
A+B 201 = .112 .660 + .058 
Average .233 588 
Army Alpha 1, 116 + .113 300 + .095 
2 130 114 72 091 
3 073 + .115 445 OS4 
4 147 + .112 545 + .073 
5 054 > .116 101 OSS 
6 114 + .112 266 + .097 
7 014 + .117 283 096 
8. 231 + .081 597 > .067 
Total 218 + .104 O97 067 
Average 121 422 
Scholarship 280 + .106 704 051 
Faculty Judgments 281 + .117 .619 + .069 
Average of All 162 421 
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to be quite significant. The average of the 14 
r’s is .421. None of the 14 correlation values 
obtained tor the men’s judgments of women are 
of any significance. The highest value is only 
.281, while the lowest is .014. 
In no instance is the r 


The average of 
all 14 values is .162. 
three times the size of the P. E. 

With the toregoing data as the basis, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are justified : 

(1) No significant difference appears in the 
judgments of the two groups in terms of the 
central tendeney. 

(2) Each group shows some partiality to the 
opposite sex in estimating its intelligence; that 
is, the men give evidence of placing a slightly 
higher value on the intelligence of women than 
they do that of men. The women appear to do 
the same thing in regard to the men. This par- 
tiality is not striking. 

(3) The type of intelligence that this group 
of people rated should probably be termed 
scholastic intelligence. Three of the four cor- 
relation values in Tables III and IV having to 
do with scholarship are sufficiently high to be 
Scholarship is not the important 
judgments of 


significant. 
factor in 
The only instance where higher values 


determining men’s 


women. 
are found is when the faculty ratings were used 
as a criterion for correlation purposes. In an- 
other study the correlation between faculty 


judgments of intelligence and scholarship was 
found to be .760. 

(4) When the intelligence of men is esti- 
mated, the two groups manifested about equal 
ability. If there is any difference at all, it is 
in favor of the women. However, the difference 
is not sufficiently large to be of any significance. 

(5) The women evidenced a decided superi- 
ority in judging the intelligence of women. 
Practically all the correlation values were high 
enough to be of significance. 

(6) The men’s ratings of the women were 
practically worthless. In no instance was a sig- 
nifieant correlation found. 

The practical outcome of this study is that 
when men are to be judged by a rating scale, 
either men or women could be used as judges. 
However, when women are to be rated it would 
appear to be wiser to employ women as judges. 

L. W. Wess 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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SEGREGATION OF ZOOLOGY STUu- 
DENTS ON THE BASIS OF 
ABILITY 


INTRODUCTION, 


SEGREGATION of pupils on the basis of per 
formance is an old story in the secondary 
schools. First devised to handle backward chi! 
dren, it is now practiced to advance the ex 
ceptional child. In college work this method of 
adapting the work of a course to groups ot 
students of similar abilities has been much neg 
lected, although Professor Seashore! has mai 
use of segregation in his courses in elementary 
Be ng 
ready to gain experience in every activity, th 
department of the University 
Pennsylvania has given this expedient a t 


psychology at the University of Iowa. 
zoological 
In general, we find segregation 


year trial. 
useful instrument. 


BASIS FOR SEGREGATION 


To do biological work successfully (besides 
native intelligence, the ability to solve ney 
problems) requires in our opinion visual im 
agery, the ability to observe, to record in dra 
ings what is seen and to organize one’s thought 
Therefore, a test was devised 


The test 


in good English. 
which included those special items. 
ineluded the following parts. 

(1) A written list of the differences observed 
between a cricket and a grasshopper which was 
scored on the number of significant differences 
observed (50 minutes). 

(2) A written description of the grasshopper 
was scored on organization and the clear us 
of English (60 minutes). 

(3) A drawing of the side view of the grass 
hopper was scored separately on (a) details 
recorded and (b) character of the drawing (6!) 
minutes). 

(4) Outline drawings of cross-sections of th 
grasshopper’s head, thorax and abdomen, show- 
ing only the shape of the exoskeleton. These 
drawings to be made simply by observing the 
grasshopper without injuring the specimen. 
This was seored on details and proportions. 
It was assumed to test visual imagery—a 

1Seashore, C. E., ‘‘Sectioning classes on thi 
basis of ability,’’ ScHOOL anpD Socrety, Volume 15 
p. 353, April 1, 1922. 
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STU- » important factor in biological work (15 brought together into a special section. In 
1922-23 those receiving the lowest seores were 
similarly segregated. Because no benefit was 


MetTHop OF APPLICATION 
proved to acerue from the segregation of the 


\t the first meeting of the class the students poorest, this was not practiced in 1923-24. 





of per laced at random in temporary sections of 
conday { students each. At some periods four sec- ANALYSIS OF TABLE ON! 
ard ¢ meet at a time and at others five. Segre- Table 1 presents a summary of our experi 
the e tion is not practiced when less than four ence with segregation in 1922-23. It illustrates 
ethod of tions meet simultaneously. All students are how a preliminary test at the beginning of the 
coups ot en the test outlined above, which oceupies term was used to isolate groups of students 
uch ne tw boratory periods of two hours each and =, shows that the superior “A” sections were 
as ma forms part of regular laboratory work. At the veieli ties aii Cee wikbiie CN euttians 
wmentay end of the second period the papers are scored ian te “EN eciiinen wane dais Gn tatiolen 
Being rately for each test and the paper given a ag sections. It is not surprising that the effect 
vity, th numerical grade. The five or six students out of dieeenlinn wes vidlides to the ceades chem 
rsity each 24 receiving the highest scores are now ¢,... the laboratory work and for the penstical 
pat TABLE 1 examination, because it was on this kind of 
pation work that the students were separated. It 


segregated on the basis 


reliminary test, 1922 remarkable, however, that the “A” students did 
A B Cc do well in the written examination because the 


group group group solving of problems and the use of memory 


( besides Number of students in each played no part in the preliminary test. No 
. ° : . ‘DY 
lve me - ’ 44 102 44 such difference exists between the “B” and the 
sual ntage of students in “C” sections. In the written examination the 
group 23 5423 Pere caiaiad - 
in dr . B” and ( sections are essentially simular 
;' tage of students in a : 
tho . 
; receiving the final TABLE 2 
> é . . . ° d LG « 
tal y of Distinguished or 
sh 7 t¢ . - F . ) ne ri 2 1¢ ’ " 
Phe 1; the upper 32 per cent. Groups 1923-1924 \ Be 
dius gn on 9 1. Number of students in each group 65 24¢ 
iis — . - 
observed +. Percentage of students in a 2. Percentage of students in each 
hieh vy group who failed or received ey “1 ’ 
{ferences lition at end of term 2° 18 25 3. Percentage of students in a group 
ntage of students re receiving the final grade of Dis 
} g a laboratory grade tinguished or Good; the upper 
_~ 1 ) t = 7 : . * . = 4 
I e 70 78 35 15 per cent. of the class 71 24 
lear 1. Percentage ' mtn in o - 
6. Percentage of students in a +. Percentage of students in a grou 
group receiving a grade over who failed or received a condition 
1@ grass / : ‘ . Tr l 2] 
n the practical exami- it end of term ; 
ta ao ‘ 5. Percentage of stude weiving 
. deta n at the end of the term 95 30s . Percentage of students receiving 
“ ] ‘ , ‘ » « » 7 7 
ving |! 7. Pereentage of students in a laboratory grade above 70 od 61 
, yareea « . > . ¢ or 
group receiving a grade of 6. Percentage of students in a group 
is of the er 70 in the five thought receiving a grade over 60 in the 
n. shor ms in the written ex practical examination at the end of 
, show em , m ex- ; ; 
> te 0 
Thes nation 97 10 14 the term 78 ‘ 
D ‘ 7. Pereentage of students in a group 
vine th ‘. Percentage of students in a ; : see ged . — i ff % 
i +s receiving a grade of over 70 in the 
Sh ias group receiving a grade of 
pecime a a . written examination 72 0) 
ort er 70 in the five memory 
ort . 
estions of the written ex 
oer, Tr T 
gery mination 93 55 70 Ana.ysis oF Taste Two 
; on t ; In 1923-24 the method of segregation was 
* One student who was good in some features of 
yiume . . " 
the work, (observation and drawing) lacked in One student who was fair in laboratory work 


stry and the ability to solve a problem. failed miserably in the final examin 
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again used; but with this diflerence The in draw and so made the “A” seet . 
ferior student ere not segregated because our lacked industr’ On the other hand, 
experience with the principle seemed to show eignt per cent. ol those who failed 
that ttle difference existed between the “C” the upper group decidedly belone. p 
and “B” group superior class. In other words, on the 
Although the differences are not quite so not more than two students in each Bé 
triking, Table 2 in every way confirms th of 24 were misplaced, and in each A 
re Its of ir experience 11! 1922-23 not more than eight. 
Segregation of the superior students was yey 
THe EFFICIENCY OF THE METHOD O1 successful. The students had splendid 
SEGREGATION and covered more ground than usual and pe; 
Measured in terms of the upper third of the formed their work in a very satisfaet 
class (DG)* it is found that the A sections i The result was so fortunate that the principle 
1922-23 contained but 80 per cent. DG stu- of the segregation of the best will be contir 1ed 
dents, while in 1923-24 the A section contained Segregation of the inferior student 3 less 
71 per cent. P students. If the preliminary happy. The sections had poor morale, and a 


test had been ideally perfect, then the A see students with ability being removed, the r 


tions should have been made up of 100 per cent. mainder, with no inspiring examples 


DG students. This means that in 1922-23 five were very “loggy” indeed. However, the s 


students were misplaced in each A section and progress made by those sections permitted n 


one in each B and C section. In 1923-24 the students to pass the course who could not have 


method was still less efficient due to causes met the usual competition. Contrary »p 


which can not be discussed here. Four to eight ar opinion, the University of Pennsylvania is a 


students were m splaced in the A sections and private institution. Therefore, it is not ne 


two students misplaced in the BC sections, essary to push to a degree every student who 


According to the opinion of the instructors, not meets the technical requirements of admissior 


more than three students are misplaced in the Although segregation of the inferior may have 


uses In our institution, 1t Is ne only wu 


} it 


A section; the statistical results, therefore, may 


e the error. necessary but also harmful. 


Furthermore, the results of the final exan 


Seashore reorganizes his sections from time 


to time to eare for the misfits. So far with us nation as illustrated in Table 1 show tl 


this has not been followed because the shifting intellectually, the B and C sections are much 


. ] tT’ ] + ier 
ot students from one section to another eauses alike. Taking all these factors into considera 
a certain amount of disorganization. Again the tion, the inferior should take pot luck with the 


instructors of BC sections are loth to lose their middle section of the class. There they will ex 


one good student, a distinguished model, who is perience greater competition but on the other 
therefore sacrificed to set the pace for the BC hand will be inspired by good example. 
student. Segregation proves to be a valuable instru- 
ment in teaching zoology. In two laborat 

CONCLUSION periods students ean be classified with a fa 
degree of accuracy in their ability to do zoolog- 
A rough and ready test given in the first week Naika, 

ical work. For the superior student who nov 


of the term was developed to isolate those . 
matches swords with his peers, it increases 1n- 





students who could do biological work sueccess- : 
ia eentive for work and is of the greatest ben 
fully. (See Tables 1 and 2.) It failed in less : ae j 
: to him. For the inferior student our exper'- 
than ten per cent. of the eases, because all the geen é' ; 1") 
ence with segregation is not so favorable. The 

factors necessary for biological work were not : : 
ee lack of good example and the low morale ex 
considered in the preliminary tests. The ability 
7 . hibited hardly compensate for his increased 

to solve a problem was not tested, neither was tl cage s Be tation 
chances of survival. Within these limitations 

memory, while some students who could see and ; 
, segregation is a useful tool. 


4D, distinguished, G, good, are the two highest HaROLD SELLERS COL 
rrades given for the terms work. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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